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ABSTRACT 



This report highlights the key benefits and 

opportunities that mayflow to local elected officials (lEOs) from 
implementing a successful Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
partnership. Chapter 1 is an intrbduct ion . Chapter 2 explains the 
specific benefits and pppbrturiit ies_ that accrue to LEOs and their 
communities: (1) reduction of unemployment. and underemployment and 
expanded access to jobs; (2) prbmbtibn of long-term economic growth 
and job creation; (3) reduction in welfare dependency , saving of 
public dollars, and expansion of the cbmmiihity tax base^ (4) 
increased accountability and performance in schbbls; and (5) leverage 
toincteaseinteragency coordination . Chapter 3 reviews the 
proceduraiground rules of JTPA. Six key elements, bf the act are 
highlighted: new federalism relationships, the role of the governor 
and state job training coordinating council, LEOs and the private 
industry council (PIC)^ funding and planning, dec is ion _ making bin 
clients and services, performance standards, and liability. issues. 
Chapter 4 identifies the requirements for a successful public/private 
partnership and notes the oversight responsibilities and potential 
liabilities that may ensue. Appendixes provide model and specific 
examples of partnership agreements negotiated between LEOs and PICs. 
(YLB) 
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PREFACE 



. . _i_The Mational Asroeiation of Cburities Emplbyrnerit and Training Project; 
under a grant from the United States Depart merit of Labor <USD0fc), has issued a 
series of Issue Papers to the employment arid trajriirig eommunity. This Issue 
Paper: "Job TYai iing Partnership Programs; A Guide for Local Elected 
Officlds," by Steven Pines, with wbrdprocessing by Phyllis Hines, focuses on the 
key benefits, systematic elements, and partnership opportunities contained in the 
Job Training Partnership Act for local elected officials. 

. These papers do not necessarily represent the views or opiriibris of the 
National Association of Counties, the NACo Erriplbymerit and Training Programs 
or the U.S. Department of Labor. They do represent, however, the opiriibris and 
perspectives of its author. 

This series is meant to stimulate djscussibri within the employrrierit and 
training community on issues which NACb believes are important to and impact 
on the future of employment and training in the Uriited States. Therefore, the 
National Association of Counties welcomes ybur reactions to and eommeritsori 
these Issue Papers. Please address your comments to Neil Bomberg, Research 
Associate, Employment and Training Programs, National Association of Counties, 
449 First Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20001. Letters may be published iri the 
future. 
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AN OPEN tETTER TO LOCAL ELECTED OFFICIALS 



As locrf elected officials in counties and cities across the 
United States, you are en|p^ed in a struggle for ecbriomic and social 
growth where you must confront a broad range of vexing public policy 
issues. Fdremcst among these is the ability of your local workforce to 
meet the chaHenges of inte^^^ competitioh and widespread 

techhbldgiccd change and the economic challenges emanating from 
Main Street as well as across the county line. 

The Job Training PMtnerahip Act (JTPA) is a $3.5 Wllion 
program which provides the structure and resources for local elected 
officiate to begin to close the jpip between wbrlrfbrce capabilities and 
workplace needs in partnerahip with business, labor and other 
community br^^izations . Through an active JTPA partnership with 
your local private Industi^ council, you are positioned tb create new 
jbbs^thbugh a comprehens^^^^^ develbpment pblicy; reduce 

welfare costs by training and employing public assistance recipients; 
train the tmem^qy^ for jote in the private sector arid increase 
program efficienci^ through improved coordination among public 
agencies. 

TheSationfid AMociation of Counties views the Jbb Training 
Partnership Act m a model vehicle for addressing mariy ecbnbmic and 
abcial imperatiyas. Ilie Association has worked extensively with 
Congress and the Administration to preserve a key rble for local 
elected official injob training. We hope that this guide can provide 
ybu with ihfbrmation and ideas on how to better cbrifrbrit the range bf 
economic and employment policy issues facing you today a nd to assure 
that you are an equal and active partner with the private sector in 
stimulating a local economic and social revitalization. 
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KXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Job Training Partifiership Act (JTPA) is not aaoverly complex federal 

progiamj in fact, most of its policies and pro-ams are developed at the state and 
local level. Through a meahingful and balanced agreement with your partners on 
the local private industry cbuhciUPIC)^ you can develop poiicjes that can be 
potent springboards for community growth. When exercised in conjunction with 
the PiC, your executive powers can be broadened and at the same time 
responsibility and liability can be shared with many community leaders* 

Majfiy benefits and dppbrtuhitjes accrue to you and your community through 
a well-crafted job training partnership. You can: 

• reduce unemployment and expand access to jobs 

• promote long-term ecphbmic growth and create jobs when coupled with 
fcp'^or'^ic development strategies 

• reduce welfare depehdehcy^sjave public doliars and expand your tax base 

• promote increased accbuntabjlity and performance in your schools 

• provide leverage tb increase ihter^ageney ebordination. 

To effectively participate in the JTPA partnership, local elected of ficials 
need to understand the requirements and reapbnsibilities that are a part of JTPA. 
Among these "rules of the rbad" as described in Chapter HI are: 

• States have an enhanced administrative and pbiicy role under JTPA. 

• Local governments must forge equal and substantive partnerships with 
the private sector and community brganizatiohs to effectively plan^ 
9P?rate and evialuate pi^Pgrams. 

• A number of diverse and of ieh difficult decisions must be made to 
mount a successful prbgram including: 

- who will be served 

- what services will be provided 

- how will they be provided 

" how is job training integrated with other governmental policies 

- how are programs evaluated. 

_ _ The cornerstone of job training partnership pro-ams lies with the local 
elect ed_official and the private industry council crafting a well-conceived plan 
which makes effective use of their respective strengths^ Elected officials are 
well-'positioned to provide leadership focusing the resources of public agencies. 
In addition, they can implement a broad menu of social and economic policies 
which the voters have endorsed at the ballot-box. 

_ likewise, members of the private indust^ council^from business, labor, 
education and community ^oups Usb J)ring substantied resources to the 
partnership, often beyond the reach of the local elected official, the ciiall*!nge 
for all local leaders is to identify a set of roles and activities ^hat matche£3 their 
operating style and action agenda. The Job Training Partnership Act merebr 
provides the structure for effective partnerships; the rest Is up to the individuals 
who must give it local meaning. 



CHAPTEIU 

JOB TRAINING — AN INVEg^AtEfelK Q PR FUTURE 



In the post Worid War 11 era, fpom the Manpower bevelcpmerit Hrid Training 
AcU to the eorhpreheralve Employment and Training Act and now the Job 
Training Parthorship Act^ t^^ has seen a progression of federal 

employment and training programs to respond to the prevailing political and 
ecbnbmic pressures ofthe time. Throughout this relatively short history^ the role 
of local elected ofFicjals (LEOs) in planning and administering prbgrams has 
changed with each legislative initiatjve. Yet throughout the decades, LEOs have 
been the linchpin in the local deli very system because of their Unique ability to 
translate federal policies into community-based activities and services to their 
constituents. 

Leaders at aH leyels of government as well as the private sector, must look 
over the next period to the Year 280 b as a time when tremendous changes will 
occur in the nature of work. These changes include ever-increasing skill 
requirements for highly ski^^ increasing demands in 

traditiohial education and job training institutions to prepare new workers and re- 
train bthera who have lost th^jr jobs; providing equal access to jobs for all 
segments of society; and responding to the challenges of international 
cbmpetitibn. 

At the same time, the wbr^lace will change significantly. From five to 15 
millibn mahtifaeturihg jobs wiU be restructured and an equal number of service 
jobs will become obsolete. Whll^it is expected that new jobs will replace those 
that are lost, the disruptions from these changes will be great and the need for 
training and retraihihg will be more significant. 

These challenges are resd and have dramatic economic and social 
cbnsequences. We are living in an era when we have to learn how to do more but 
with less resources. Increasingly, the leaderehip in our communities, both public 
and private^ has to insist that delivery systems charged with meeting these 
challenges get it right the f irst time. We cannot and should not accept less than 
excellence from our schools^ our governments, our community organizatibns or 
from the private sector. If we don't invest in the development of bUr human 
resQurcea today, the price-tag tomorrow will be prohibitively expensive and this 
hatibn will have lost its most prized natural resource — a generation of able- 
bodied citizens. 

_Thrbughout this report^w^ will hipljght the key benefits and opportunities 
tb LEOs which may flow from impjementing a successful JTPA partnership, 
ihcluding^ creating new Jobs through economic development, reducing welfare 
cbsts by training and employing public aid recipients and increasing the 
emplbyability of disadvantaged and discouraged residents through skills training 
and education. In addition^ we will review the procedural ground rules of JTPA 
so LEOs can realjze the full potential of using job training to leverage a broader 
human resource development agenda within their communities. 
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LOOKING TO THE YEAR 2000 

Over the next iO to iS years, t^^ worlrforce will undergo 
a major change in composition. Most striking will be the 
ffpowth of less well educated segments of the population 
that have typiccdly been the least prepared for work. 
The number ^f minority youth will increase while the 
total number of youth of working age will decline. The 
number of high school dropouts wijlrise^ as will the 
number of teenage mothers. At the same time, entry 
level jobs increasingly will require basic, analytical, and 
interpersonal skills. 



Will bur youth be able to meet these requirements or 
xvill they become a pstrt of a growing underclass with no 
hope for employment? 

The labor market wiH need to accommodate stjU other 
changes in the workforcci Women will account^ for the 
majority of labor force growth. They will bring with 
them not only special heeds for child cotc but continued 
pressure to move beyond traditional "women^s wo^^^ 
The workforce also will be aging. Over 75 percent of 
the workforce in the year 2B8Q is already working today. 

Business and government together must also look beyond 
education and training programs. The most rapidly 
growing yet moat vulnerable, of the nation's labor pool is 
concentrated where schools are inferior^ work 
experience opportuhitic^s are pobresl^ and available full- 
time jobs are declining. Although business will need 
these workers, they wiU hot be prepared to work and 
will too often find jobs ihaccessible to public 
transportation systems to existihg jobs. 

Source: National Alliance of Business 



We wiU identify also the requirements for a successful public/private 

pOTtnership cmd np^^ in particular the oversight responsibilities arid pbtehtial 
liaWlitjes whi^h may ensue. Finally, we provide specific examples of "model" 
partnership agreements negotiated between LEOs and the private industry 
cj)uncil so thcrt you may customize your agreement drawing upon some of the best 
information around. And if we haven't answered all of your questions, a list of 
references is provided to help guide your quest for a n^ore complete partnership. 
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CHAPTER H 



BEKEgCT&ANI> OPPORTUNITIES FOR fceCAfc EbBef EB OFFICIAI^ 



Any fulfilling: partnership must begin with an identification of the potential 
benefits which may be generated through the enterprise. The reason is 
straightforward: partnerships are difficulty so real incentives must be a part of 
any such l rrangement — incentives which accrue to the various partners in an 
equitable fashion. 



The guiding theme of this publicatibh is to view the local partnerships 
between government and the private sector^ crystalized through the Job Training 
Partnership Act, in a urbad human resource context. By linking job training to a 
host of economic and social re-vitalization initiatives, both short and long-term 
payoffs will accrue to your cbmrriuriity. At least five major benefits and 
opportunities are explored here; 

• Job training reduces tinemploymeht and underemplbymeht and expands 
access to jobi* 

• Job training prombtes long term economic ^rbvrth and creates jobs when 
coupled with econbmic development strategies. 

• Job training reduces welfare dependency^ saves public doHara and 
expands the tax base bf the commtahity. 

• Job training helps tb promote increased accountability and performance 
in our schools* 

• Job training provides leverage to increase inter^agehcy coordihatlom 

Many other incentives will be apparent to local elected officials, 

particularly when the full potential of leveraging their executive powers with the 
resources and investment strategies of their private sector partners are 
recogiiized. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to explaining the specific 
benefits which can accrue to you and your committees. 



Benefit No.1: Job Training Can Help Efforts to Reduce Unempldyment and 
Underemployment and FIxpands Access to Jobs 



Hnempioy^nnient remain a serious problem in many bf bur cities and counties 
and despite an economic recovery in many regions bf the U^S.^ over 8.5 million 
Americans are of fjciaUy reported as being out bf wbfk. This waste of human 
capital canno^ be tqlerated. Not only will we have to equip these individuals for 
ehtry-^lejel jobs, but we face a continuing challenge tb re-train workers^ blue 
collar and white col^^^^^ jobs requiring new skills due to technological shifts in 
all sectors of the economy. 
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Job training programs d just that ~ train tihemplbyed individuals for real 

jobs in the private sector. By raisih:g_tiie oeeupationfitl and basic skill 

competencies of the Unemplpyedj LEO's can help translate a neipborhood's sense 
of despair and frustration into hope and opportuhity ~ empowering those citizens 
to control their ecdndmic aiid social desliny more effectively. Research has 
shown that skills training can make a difference, particularly when the trainees 
are the least able to successfully cope in the competitive labor market. Job 
training can help you move some of your human capital "liabilities" over to thn 
"asset" side of the community's bsdance sheet. 



Benefit No. 2: Job Training Promotes Long-Term Ecdndmic Grdwth arid Creates 
Jobs When Coupled with Economic Develbprheht Strategies 



Providing quality occupational skills training is jUst one part of the overall 

strategy to reduce unemployment in your community in addition you have to 
have sources of jobs. The issue of Job creation, whether in a rural or urban 
eomihuhity is a constant and universal priority. Therefore^ it is immensely 
important that Iqea^^ off icials make the complete link between job 

training and job generating systems. Making a successful connection between 
those cruci^ activities can make the difference between community-wide 
prosperity^ stagnation or decline. 

M but job training can add to the total economic 

development strategy for attracting new employeps to the community and 
expanding the number of j^^ existing employers. Both are of equal 
importance and should be pursued simultaneously. 

Research has found while tax abatements and other financial 
inducements are helpful to attract jobs, employers overwhelmingly cite the 
availability of a_ skilled workforce as the pivotal factor in choosing a plant site. 
The ability of Job trai^^^^^^^ prbframs to provide customized and 

subsidized on-the-job--training for specific employers, thereby lowering the 
business' training costs, are two main elements of a job creation strategy. 
Eleeted qfficjals are well-positioned^t team their economic developmeh^ and job 
training programs toge^^ and develop a strate^ that benefits the entire 
eommuhity, enlarges the tax base and creates a climate of sustained growth that 
makes everyone a winner. 
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MODEL f 1 



LINKING TRAINING WITH JOB CREATION 

Since most ecdnornic developmeiit and emplbymeht and 

training activities are carried out locally^ forging a link there is 
especially important. Localities have used a variety of approaches 
involving organizational, procedural, and program rh at ic links. 

• Some cities have linked the functions thrbUgh formal 
organizational arrangements. In_Glendale> California^ 
for example, respdnsibility^fbr JTPA and theLcity's 
Community Development Blbck Graiit (CDBG) program 
lies with a single department, making it easier to 
combine these resources tb achieve development 
objectives that benefit the ecbnomically disadvantaged. 

• Hiring agreements, pioneered by Pbrtland^^ Oregon^ are a 
procedure now used in a number of localities to give 
persons referred or trained by the employment and 
training agency first shot at jobs created through 
economic development incentives. In Contra Costa 
County, California, the County Board of Supervisors has 
recently established a policy linking its decisions oh 
^ppnomic development assistance and land use changes 
for private devtilopers to a developer's willingness to hire 
unemployed or economically disadvantaged county 
residents. 

• In Chester County, Pennsylvania! the cbuhty office of 
?9PDQ^VC development has packaged private industry 
council on-the-job training resources, a CDBG loan fund, 
an entrepreneurial training program, and a state- 
sponsOTed small business incubator program into a 
concerted strategy to prombte new and small business 
development and new jobs in two depressed steel towns. 

• Customized training is a tool that can be especially 
valuable in an economic development.prbgram^ as 
demonstrated by Baltimore's success in traiiiihg and 
placing 500 economically disadvantaged residents in jobs 
in a new hotel on the Inner Harbor. 

• Pro-ams, such as "Be YdUr Own Bbss" in Broward 
County, Florida, have trained JTP A clients to operate 
their own businesses, and in Akron, Ohib^ employment 
and training services have made a significant 
contribution to the success of the city's small business 
incubator facility. 

Source: "Making the Link" 

National Alliance of Business 



BfODEL #2 

LINKING TRAINING WITH FEBERAb SeONdMie 
DEVELOPMENT TOOLS 

Urban Develdgment Action GirMts — The U^^^Depau-tm 
of Housing and Urban Develop merit's (HUD) UDAG 
program is the single most importarit federal proj^am for 
urban economic develdpmerit. It irivblves a flexible use of 
public financial assistance arid closer publicFprivate 
interaction than any other federal development program. 
It also has explicit requiremerits pertairiirigtb job creation 
f or low^ and moderate-iricbme persons. It is importarit 
that these be implemented effectively with the full 
participation of the local emplbymerit arid trairiirig agency 
to guarantee the maximum possible riumber of jobs for the 
economically disadvantaged arid the productive role of 
employment and training resources iri UDAG packages. 
UDAGs used in development projects cari be tied to 
requirements that recipient firms hire local residents* 
minorities* and other special popUlatij3ri groups. 
Negotiations over the award of UDAGs also can be related 
to a firm's willingness to participate in the trairiirig arid 
outreach programs of local PICs. Lirikage can also 
increase the likelihood that jobs created will be 
appropriate for the community's Uriemplbyed pbpulatibri. 

Community Development Block Grant — HUD's CDBG 
pro-am remains the principal federal develbpitierit 
program for localities, especially in light of reductibris iri 
other federal development programs. Historically* 
relatively little of CDBG experiditUfes was directed at 
economic development and job gerieratibri activity. 
However, this is changing and riew bppbrturiities exist for 
linking HUD block grant prdgrams to jobs. Without special 

efforts to do so, job creation arid job targetirig 

opportunities will be lost. Ameridmerits to the CDBG 
program allow for greater part icipat ion by private, fbr^ 
profit firms. Such participatiori could be structured to 
promote economic development anjlibb creatibri linkages. 
Grants or loans made under the CDBG program to local 
for-profit or nonprofit develdpmerit cbrpbratibris can be 
tied directly to local job develdpmerit and trairiing 
activities through employment plans. 
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Benefit No. 3: Job Training_Can Help Reduce \/Velfare De|3endericy, Saves Public 
Dollars and Expands the Tax Base of the Community 



_ __T^^ is a growing national arid state movemerit to re-exarriihe public 
assistance policy with the twin objectives of preserving ihcome maintenance for 
those unable to work while training those who are em ploy able for jobs in the 
private sector. It is the responsibility of elected officials to devise fair and 
humane programs which meet those twin objectives so that more of their 
constituents achieve economic self-sufficiency. In retUrhi savings from welfare 
programs can be re-channeled elsewhere id provide more intensive services to 
those individuals who are most disadvantaged. 

_ Job training when linked with welfare programs, can be ah effective anti- 
poverty prograir tool and at the same time provide a prb^active sbcjaL 
investment stratc^. Public assistance recipients are targeted for JTP A training 
and Iqc^aljgrqgMm^ operators are held accountable for serving them in sufficient 
nuinbera through the JTPA Performance Standards system. In addition, several 
states have enacted we^ reforms which condition income support oh able- 
bodied persons peeking job training and employment. Private industry councils 
have the training delivery system, expertise and access to the labor market which 
may assist elected officials tc implement this politically sensitive agenda. 
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MODEL #3 

BIASSACHUSETTS EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING CHOICES 

Discussions of^ welfare ^'^Plpyj^fP^.finA t^^L'l^n?_P^Q?r?'??_ 
mevkably j!ome Employment and Training Choices, the 

proprcun operated since October 1983 by the Cqmmonwealth of 
Massachusetts. While other states are getting ready to put 
comprehensive employment and training programs for welfare 
recipients into effect, Massachusetts has been operating one for 
years. 



Massachusetts' apprM differs significantly from the programs 
now being establishedjn Calif ormaa^^ is 

loss of benefits if they don'^t^ participate in ET^ 
[^_^^J^9^^3^^* ??]'^®Y^^?_^he program has prov^d^ popular that 
the state has_ no jneed_ to jnake P^^l^^^P^l^P^l ^^4^1'°ry»_^^ _ _ 
Choic^esjira a long waiting list of recipients anxious_to get^ into 
the propram. A st^tew and Training Taskforce 

brings together representatives of lojial Job^rjtining^POTtnership 
Act programs,; welfOTe, education^ and community-based _ 
organiMtions to coordinate tr network allows _ _ 

Choices participants to take English as a Second Language and 
h^g^l ^choo^ D^y pPiyses, aiong_ wit h training in such areas 

as word^ processing, electronics assembly, and^ medical assistance. 
Some recip^ients have even been placed in community college to 
obtain degrees as nurses' aides and registered nurses; 

The supported work progra welfare benefits 

to subsidize their wages^whil<5 they work at private sector job 
sites, a switch frcmi tradition^ supported work progra^ 
put trainees in positions with public agencies or non-profit 
organizations. 

By arranging for pOTticipants to work in the private sector, 
participants receive both training and exposure to the workplace 
as it actually functions. Employers get first-hand experience 
with a trainee before making a decision whether to hire, as well 
as ah employee with job-specific training. Supported work 
programs can run as long as nine months. 

Like all employment and tralhihg programs In Massachusetts, £T 
Choices has benefited greatly from the outstanding economic 
climate in the state. The state's unemployment rate has fallen 
from 6.4 percent to 3.3 percent in the past three yearr, one of 
the lowest rates in the nation. 
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Benefit No.4: Job Training Helps to Promote Increased AccouhtaBility 
arid Perfdrrriarice iri Our Schools 



Concern over the quality of igdueatibn has led to a s!^if icant debate over 
ways to increase the perfbrrriahce and accountability of public schools. The 
direct relationship between educational competencies and future employment and 
earnings is undisputed^ and unless real and dramatic improvements in education 
take place, we will face substantial problems meeting our employment needs and 
maintaining duf stalfidard of living* 

Er^ucatdrs, both teachers and school building administrators must be held to 
higher standards of excellence by the community and then be given the tools to 
carry out their mandate. Part of this jiew mandate is to provide realistic 
information to students about the wbrld-bf-work and to provide a learning 
environment that will facilitate students successful school-tb-work tra isition. 
Mot only must students make the grade^ but all who are involved in education 
should be vigorously evaluated bn ah bh-going basis to insure their competence. 



Once agairiy job training resources prbvided by JTPA can provide leverage 
with the education cpmmuriity to fbcus rhbre on the schbbl-tb-wbrk transition 
agenda. Summer and Jaft-time jbbs^ for students, funded through JTPA should be 
linked with clearly articulated attendance and achievement policies. In addition, 
remediation pfdgrams using state-bf-the-art learning technolbgies can be funded 
by JTPA, not as a substitute for public educatibh prb^arhs, but targeted to 
address those special learners who fall through the cracks. Educatibh 
representatives whd sit dii the PICs are pbsitJoned to request additional private 
sector leadership and support for their schobls to help address specific funding or 
programming shdrtcdmings deemed appropriate. In return, measurable progress 
by the schools must fdlldw. 

-_ JTPA is not a panacea to education in terms of fundings but it can be a 
powerful ally. Through its involvement of community and private sector 
leadership, the LEO ajfid PIC can insist on higher performance for all students and 
increased accountability of the schools. 
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MODEL #4 

EDUCATION FOR JOBS IN BOSTON^ SlASSAeHUSETTS 

The Boston Private Industiy Council helped facilitate a "compact" 
between local business and the public schools in which businesses 
agree to certain hiring cdmmitrhents^if the schools increase the 
skill levels and percentage of their ^aduates. 

Boston has experienced exceptional job powth since the late 1970s 
due in large part to the expahsidh irihi^techndjoi^ and service 
and financial industries. Service employment has expanded by about 
7 percent a year within the ^eater Boston are a,^ornp^ 
- percent nationally. However^ businesses have expressed concern 
about ah eraerging sJcills shortage among appHcants for Jo 
techhblogy fields. The quality of the Bbston pubjic schools has 
declined^ as measured by student performance and the skill level of 
its graduates. Concerned business leaders began meeting with 
school pfficiiils in 1982_to find ways to address this problem. These 
discussions led io the "Boston Compact" between schools and 
business in which both sides agreed to commit themseJves to the 
following goals: 

• A five percent increase per year in the number of 
students who graduate. 

• By 1986^ all graduates will demonstrate the reading and 
math skills necessary for employment through 
achievemeht of minimum competency standards 
established by the School Committee. 

• A five percent increase per year in the number of 
graduates placed in jobs or in higher education. 

The school system agreed to specific improve me: tts in curriculum, 
technical education, career preparation and computer literacy* The 
business community agreed to participate in a priority hiring effort 
to place 400 qualified sehibrs in jobs on graduation and increase 
summer jobs programs by 33 percent. The PIC is the intermedia^ 
in hewing lie^tiate the priority hiring plan for students which the 
schools certi^ have achieved basic slcill levels. A detailed 
Operational Plan was negotiated which pet but specific school and 
business action in CMeer counseling^ remedial education, curriculum 
design, vocational education^ computer literacy, and school 
management assistance. 

What is unique about this "Compact" is the way it explicitly 
establishes the hecessai^ tradeoff between business and schools for 
achieving improvements in perfbrrriahce with the PIC using JTPA 
resources to leverage institutibnal change. It is clearly in the 
interest of tK)th the schools and business to enter into such ah 
agreement since both sides can "win" in this situation. 



Benefit Mo.5: Job training Provides Leverage to Increase 
Inter-agency Coordination 



In most communities, there exists a gatcH^wbrk of human resource 
development programs, clients, and institutions which operate those programs. 
Some provide social services, education, or Idw-ihcbirie housings while others seek 
out new employers, train the workforce or match the unemployed with jobs. Up 
close, aU of these efforts have very specific bbjeclives, yet when viewed from 
afar,_i^ becomes clear that their underlying objective is to raise the sbeio- 
economic health and wealth of the community* In most jurisdictions^ this 
??twork of activities is poorly coordinated; an ihtblerable waste of precjous 
capacity^ Protection and promotion of one's job and turf ism bften are the root-- 
causes of this failure to coordinate. 

^ Through the job training partnership, local elected bfficials have an 

opportunity to apjt/ly leverage among this patch-wbrk of programs through their 
private industry councils for system-wide planniiig and cbbrdiifiatibn. Through its 
diverse membership with a business majority, PICs prbvide a potentially powerful 
voice in public policy formation and implementatibn. The LEO, who establishes 
tlie PiC, can_e3ctend his or her authority beyond that which is specifically 
provWed through the ballot-box and enforce the cbllaboratibn prbcess. The PIC 
can move key players and programs to work more clbsely together withbut 
causing LEOs to suf^^^ political liabilities that they may btherwise experience. 
Special interest groups, who frequent the county bf fides, must now cbntend with 
a non-political PlC. Of course, this delegation of the "public trust" tb the PIC 
requires appropriate oversight. (More on this will be discussed in Chapter 4.) 
Thus, the PIC can be a powerful vehicle for the local elected officials to 
impiement human resource development in a coordinated and integrated fashion. 



in summary, the key benefits and opportunities fbf active LEO partnership 
in JTPA are: 

• Job training can^^ to reduce unemployment and 
underemployment and expands access to jobs. 

• Job training promotes long-term economic growth and creates jobs when 
coupled with economic development strategies. 

• Job training can help reduce welfare dependency, saves public dollars 
and expands the tax base of the community. 

• Job training helps to promote increased accountability and performance 
in our schools. 

• Job training provides leverage to increase inter-agency coordination. 
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: T^^^ programs to prepare Unskilled youth aiid 

adults for employme^^ in the private sector using a variety of strategies. It also 
represents a major change in federal job training policy by giving the states a 
substantial role in directing the policy of their own employment and training 
programs^ In addition, it introduces a major new partnership with the private 
sector and goyernment under a carefully crafted pdwer-shMingL agree me^^^ and 
throu^j)r^lvate industry councils, the Act also provides local flexibility in 
determining who should be served and the manner in which they should be served. 
And for^ the first time, federal law includes a mechanism of indent ives for and 
sanctions against loc^^ administrators which introduces accountability 

based on program outcomes and not process. 

S section, we will introduce the local elected official to the key 
elsmehts of the A^^ the rales of the road — that they need to know to 
ef fectiv^ely paurticipa^ the par^inership. Rather than provide a detailed 
techriicd orientation^ it conveys valuable information so LEOs can effectively 
discha^e their responsibilU and become full and equal partners. The six key 
elements reviewed are: 



• New Federalisrj Reiationshlps 

• The Role of the Governor and State Job Training Coordinating Council 

• XiOcai Elected Off icials and the Private Industiy Council 

• Funding and Pianning 

• Becision-Making on Clients and Services 

• Performance Standards 

• Liability Issues 



Rule No.1: New Federalism Implements ehahged Power-Sharing 
Arrangements For Federal-State-bbcal Governments 



Enacted in the Fall of 1982vJTPA ushered in a new era of federal domestic 
policy, under the banner of New Federjdism, which dramatically changed the 
roles of the federal, state and local ^bverhmehts management of job training 
programs. The U.S. Pepartment of Labor (DDL), which oversees JTPA, has a 
significantly reduced role, while the states take on expanded administrative and 
oversight functions that were typically discharged by BOh under prior training 
and employment programs like the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 
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The public/private par^ JTP A becomes fully o at the local 

level under the aegis of the PIC^LE^ bue to the decentraiized 

nature of the Act, there is significant variation among states in the basic 
elements of client eligibility, and program and fiscal accountability. 



Rule No. 2: The Gbverhor and the SJTCC Have Significantly 

Enlarged Policy and Administrative Oversight Authorities 



Pach state's governor is respbhsible for the overall administration of JTPA. 
To assist the gbverhor in this capacity, a plahhihg and advisory group, the state 
job training cbordihatlng council (SJTGG) must be established. As JTPA 
prbgramsjjecome institutionalized in state policy and practice, the significance 
of the SJTCC is increasing. Many governors are adopting th«2 eouheil's 
recbmmendatibns as statewide policies. These policies can affect substantially a 
variety of state and Ibcal prbgriam operations. 

The SJTCC is respbnsLbleforjecb mm ending to the gbverhor a "cobrdihatioh 
and special services pljah" (CSSP), This twb-year plahhihg dbeumeht establishes 
goals and objectives fbr job training and placement programs for JTPA 
participants. It makes recbmmehdatibhs for coordinating related pblicies, 
administrative bverjight^ and clieht-suppbrt activities and perfbrmance goals. 
The SJTCC also advises the state bn the use of the discretionary monies in Title 
II-A for adult and youth trainings as well as Title III funding for dislocated 
workers. 

In addition to appbintihg the SJTCC, the governor also chooses a state 
agency as the administrative entity to bversee implementation bf the law. This 
agency issues appropriate policies and regulations to enforce broad directions 
that the states may wish tb adopt. 

Another key decision each governor must make is dividing the state into a 
series of service delivery areas (SDA). Service delivery areas are defined in the 
law as "any Unit of general local government with a population of 200,000 or 
more" or "any consort iUm of cbhtigubu units bf general Ibcal gbvernment with an 
aggregate pbpUlatibh_bf 200>0QQ_ or more which serves a substantial part of a 
labor market area." The SDAs form the geo-political area in which Ibcal JTPA 
funds and programs are directed. They may be re-desighated nb more frequently 
than once every two years. Ih any events gbvernors must justify their choice of 
SDAs. A sensible local petition based on agreement by all affected parties 
elected officials, business persons^ and others — could lead tb the establishment 
of the most efficient and effective SDA. Additional responsibilities of the 
governor include: 

• Certifying that the private industry councils in each SDA are 

constituted according to the procedures established by federal law 
and regulations. 
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• Reviewing and app^oving the biennial SDA/PIC plan in accordance 
with the state-wide coordination ^lan. If requested by a local PIC 
and included in the pianp governors may waive the otherwise legally 
binding 70/30 locdl spending spli^, which allocates funds for skills 
traJning (70 percent) and program support (15 percent) and 
administration (15 percent); 

• Enforcing SOL mandated performance standards — which may be 
adjusted^ based on unique Jocal conditions — as well as awarding 
financial incentives or iniposjng sanctions for success or failure ^n 
meeting local performance standards, 

• Conducting a biehhial f irscai audit of local programs* 

• Directly administerihg a spectnim of special state-wide 
coordination^ vocation^ education, older worker, ex-offender, and 
model demonstration programs. To pay for all this — as well as for 
performance incentives — the governor keejps 22 percent of the 
federal block grant awarded by formula to the state. The other 78 
percent must be passed through to the local SDA/PICs. 

• Qevelbpihg and adrniiiistering under Title III, programs to assist 
dislocated workers which require a 50 percent non-federal match. 
With input from the SJTCC and local PICs^ each governor determines 
the dperationsd configuration of tliese programs. 

As ypU can see* JTPA provides governors with a much more important and 
central role in job training programs than heretofore. They now function as 
organizer, certifier and, in some ways, as a monitor of the new job training 
system. 



Rule No. 3: LEOs and the PIC Craft Partnership Agreements For 
Effective Human Resource Program Development 



Within an SDA, a Private Industry Council is formed: 

"to provide guidance for and oversight with respect to activities under 
the job training pjan for its service delivery area in partnership with the 
unit or units of general local government within its service delivery 
area." (JTPA tegisiation) 

The chief elected bfficlfid (CEO) within an SDA chooses the PIC members 
ffbm a recommended slate of nominees. The law mandates that PIC members 
5hall come from the private and public sectors. Private sector members can 
include owners of businesses or chief executive officers of corporations and 
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comprise no iess than 5i_p^^ PIC must also contain 

representation from education agen^^ rehabilitation agencies, organized labor, 
community-based organjzat ions, econqnvic development agencies, and the public 
employment services (see page 27). This initial decision on PIC membership is 
the vital fjrs^ step tojvards developing an effective partnership with the PIC, and 

such should bejnade wjth due deliberation and reflect the broad human 
resource development agenda. In the ejent that multiple units of government 
compose an SDA, agreements xwl it be negotiated which spell out the 
relationships among tEOs for the purposes of implementing JTPA, including PIC 
membership^ Jfowever, it b absolutely e^ential that there be a working 
p<xriner^lp among the elec prior to establi^ing a PIC and developing 

an effective working relation^ip. 
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WHO IS ON THE PIC? 



• Private Seetep 

- 51 percent (mmimum) of PIC rhernbers must 
be from irivate sector entities^ pref erably 
executives or top-level decisioh makers 

- nominated by general purpose busfness 
orgmizations 

- nommatiohs must be 159 percent of the 
mimber to actaaZIy be appointed (e.g., 15 
nominations for 10 appointments) 

~ chairpermh from private sector and elected 
by PI C 

• Bducatibh 

- Selected from individuals nominated by local 
education agencies representing: 

- public, ^fvate and prof^ietary schools 

- higher education 

- vbcdtfohdl education 

• Other Groups 

- organized labor 

- commuhiiy-based organizations 

- economic development 

- emplcymeht sem'ce 

- rehabilitation agencies 



Once fprmjEQly cbristituted^ t^^^ 
formal relationships which specify the roles and responsibilities of each member 
to this local public/private pcurtriCT^ While this wiU be reviewed in the 
following section, this agreemeht may describe one of a variety of power-sharing 
and administrative relations that may be crafted to meet local needs. For 
example, the county cbmmissibher may directly receive federal ^ants and 
administer job training programs^ while the PIG may establish overall policy 
direction and monitors the program to assure that it's meeting those policy 
initiatives. 
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Rule No. 4: Forward Funding Provides Opportunities for Upfront 
Program Planning 



Funding: 

A hallmark of JTPA is its forward-funding mechanism which requires DOL 

to aHot job training funds to states a full seven to nine months prior to actual 
prograjn start-up jind requires s^^^^^^ to allocate funds shortly thereafter, thereby 
sparing the system from many of the last minute funding glitches that plagued 
CETA^ Funds apprqpriat^^ in the fall, are earmarked for programs 

starting t^hefollow[n|: Jul^^^ local managers more time to plan and 

build greater confidence in the funding source. 

Most rece^^^ $3.8 billion nationally to fund a 

variety of national prop-ams^^^^^^ the Job Corps, state and local job training 

for dislocated workers^ the economically disadvantaged, and summer 
jobs for youth. 

The major training doUarajrirailable t^^ SDAs are in Title II-A of 

JTPA. Of these funds, 78^ to SDAs according to a general 

formula which coi^^^^ uneniployment rate and the number of unemployed 

persons living in that area. Of these monies: 

• Seyenty percent jnust be spent on training. (Forty percent of these core 
training dollars must be spent on youth training programs) and 

• Thirty percejil must b^^^ administrative costs and 
providin^g support service^ t^^ (e.g. stipends, child care costs and 
transportation)^ with no more than 15 percent spent fdr administration. 



In addition to these^cqre (Title 11-^^^ training funds, local SDAs may be 
eligible for specif plants frojn the coordination activities (8 

percent funds) and for serving^ dislocated III). Each governor has 

the flexibility over the aHocation of^ these non-pass through funds. In some 
states, SDAs receive them by a formula that's similar to that used for core 
funding, while in other states, it is^a competitjye process, this is an example of 
the newly enlarged powers of the governor under this type of block-grant to the 
states. (These boxes depict the funding flow by JTPA title.) 
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Roles of bepartmem of Labor, States and 
Service Delivery Areas in 
Admini$t^}ring JTPA Prdgiartls 

title iIa Programs for Economkally Disadvantaged Adults and Youth 



Departme nt of Labor 



state 



Service Delivery Area/PiC 



Allocates ll-A funds to stages 
based on formula in the act. 



Allocates 78 percent to 
SDAs/PlCs. keeps 22%- 

• administrative (5%) 

• older workers (3%) 

• education (8%) 

• incentives grants and 
technical assistance 
(6%). 



Contractors and/or SDAs/PICs 
provide training services. 
40% - youth, 60% - adults. 



Establishes national 
performance standards for 
Il-A programs. 



Sets numerical values for 
performance standards for 
each SDA. 



Compiles nationwide 
program and participant 
data. 



Reports program and 
partidpant data for all SDAs 
toDOL 



SDAs report program and 
participant data to the state. 



Title ilB Sammer Youth Employment Programs 



Allocates II-B funds to states 
based on formulas in the Act. 



Allocates funds by form ula to 
SDAs/PICs. 



Contractors and/or SDAs/PJCs 
provide training and 
remediation and work 
experience. 



Compiles nationwide 
program and participant 
data: 


4" 


Reports program and 
participant data from all 
SDAstbDOL. 




SDAs report program and 
participant d ita to the State. 




M 
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Title ill ^ Programs for Dislocated Workers 



Aljbcates 75% of Determines the Provides review and 

Title III funds to structure comment. May be 

states based On ^ admrnistratbhand ^ selected as a 

formula in the Act. operation of program operator. 

programs. Sets 

performance 

standards. 



Retains 25% for Applies for national Provides review and 

special projects funds. Selects comment. May be 

distributed to states ^ program operators. ^ selected as a 

on a competitive program operator, 

basis. 



Compiles 
hatidhwide 


^ 


Reports programs 
and participant data 
for all programs to 
DOL. 


1 


program and 
participant data. 
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The Local Piaiu 



The PIC/LEO agree^^ and the job training plan are the cbrnerstbries of 

this new Iqeally-'based job training syste the latter is a dqcUrnent explaining 
how job training^ dqUara w5H be spent and the former establishes the rules and 
process by which the rolej^ ^nd responsibilities of the LEOs and the PIC are 
negotjatedr thus, should enter the process only after careful 

consideration of its potential roles. These are three basic decisions which must 
be made when developing the PIC/LEO agreement: 

1) Which OT^ani^^^^ be responsible for local atennmg and handling the 

attendcmt^'ofes^^ 

2) Which qrgmization will be the grant ^cipiertt and be the fiscal agent for 
JTPA funds and thus held liable for its proper expenditure? 

3) Which oiycmizatio administr ative enti ty and manage the day- 

to-day operations of JTPA programming? 

Let's look at these three key decisions in greater detail. 

Who will develop the Plan? 

the^ie and local elected officials must first agree on procedures for 

deyelo^ping the SI5A job trai^^^ plan. The law specifies that all or any part of 
the plan may be developed by: 

• the pr ivat e industry council 

• local elected officials, or by 

• other^ methods or institutions as provided in the PIC/LEO agreement, 

• a combination of PIC, local elected officials and third parties. 

In essence^ there are few restrictions on how an entity or combination of 
entities actually staff and direct the development of the local plan and budget. 
Wh:le the decisi^qn m the choices are important. Once 

completed and appro v^^ both part les,^ the plan will define the nature of the 
publ^ic/priyate part^nership — ^ and responsibilities of the PIC, the local 

governments, and other institutions. 

there are advantages^M or the other has principal 

planning responsibility. In the finfid analysis, both the LEO and PIC may wish to 
share responsibility in a manner that makes best use of their respective areas of 
expertise. 

Who will be the Grant Recipient? 

the d ecjs ion oyer who will b^^ recipient is different from the 

planning functjon because the grant recipient is the legal entity which receives 
JITA funds direc^^^ is ultimately held liable for their 

expenridjturei In the eyent that an audit disallows certain expenditures and non^ 
j^ant money must be repaid to the state, the grant recipient will be held liable. 
Thus certain administrative functions are necessitated by the grant recipient 
including: 
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• establishing a system for the award and monitoring of contracts which 
contain standards for ensuring accountability and which contain clear, 
unambiguous goals and obligations for contractors; 

• monitoring the implementation of contracts, including audits at 
reasonable intervals; 

• taking prompt and appropriate corrective action when violations are 
found; and 

• setting up a managemeht information and reporting system on 
expenditures and program operations. 

Who will administer the Program? 

The administrative entity is also a^eed to mutually by the LEO and tlie PIC 

and may or may not be the same entity as the grant recipient. As the day-to-day 
manager of Uie job training program that brgahiasation jnust have the necessary 
staff and administrative systems to routinely mbhitor all aspects of pro-am 
implementation. In fact, since similar recordkeepihg and oversig^^ functions 
must be performed by both the grant recipient and administrative entity, it is 
common that the same organizatidn retain both functions. Not only could the 
p^ant recipient and administrative entity be delegated to a governmental agency, 
but an organization such as a community college* community based organization 
or non-profit corporation could implement JTPA programs. 



KEY ISSUES mfi^EUxZTiWG^ANT RECrPrENT/ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 

• The grant recipient has direct control over the funds. 

• The grant recipient has legal responsibility, and liabiiity for these funds. 

• The administrative entity has direct operational authority. 

• The administrative entity >A/ill require adequate staff and management 
safeguards. 
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Rule No. 5: Lqcai Partners Must Make Key Decisions 
On Clients and Services 



The IbcGd job training mission requires a careful balancing among the 
following variables: special interests, a limited resource base, a diverse range of 
eligible clients, a variety of program tools and a sometimes fragmented delivery 
system. The local elected officials, with the PIC, must craft a plan that requires 
a sensitivity to these sometimes cohflicting concerns. The following are some of 
the major issues that must be addressed by responsible local off icals. There are 
no easy answers to any of these items. 

• Who will be served? 

Job training funds are limited. Only a port ion of the eligible population 
can be served in most communities. Beyond the federal requirements to 
serve particular target groups, councils should set broad policies for 
determining which groups of individuals will receive priority. 

• What services and programs wiH be provided? 

Taking into account the characteristics of the people who will be served, 
local elected officials and jprivate indust^ cmmcfls should determine, in 
broad outlines, the mix of training, remedial pro-ams and services that 
will be offered, and how financial resources will be allocated (see 
below). 





JTPA SERVICES 


• 


eN-THE-JOB TRAINING 


• 


CUSTOMIZED TRAINING 


• 


CLASSROOM SKIttS TRAINING 


• 


REMEDIAL EDUCATION 


• 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


• 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


• 


ASSESSMENT 


• 


JOB DEVELOPMENT/PLACEMENT 


• 


SUPPORT SERVICES 
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• How will services aiid {Hx>grains be provided? 



Local elected officials and private industry councils should develop 
general principles governing the delivery of prograrns and services. Key 
issues include the extent and nature of subcontracting, procedures for 
selecting service providers, and the methods for integrating the 
components of the various programs. 

• What will be the basic orgaidzational structure for the job training 
program and its relationship with other agencies? 



Local elected officials and private industry cburicils should establish 
policy sidelines governing the role of the council^ the grant recipient, 
the administrative entity, the local goverriment^and the relationship of 
the job training system to other employment and training and human 
service agencies. 

• What will be acceptable performance standards? 

Minimumj^erformance standards are established by the U,S. Department 
of Labor and by state governments in certain key areas. Local elected 
officials and private industry councils may wish to develop additional 
performance guidelines or request adjustments to federal and state 
standards by the governor when appropriate. 



Rule No. 6: ISLat|bnal Perfomiahce Standards 
Measure Local Prbgrarh Results 



When Congress enacted JTPA, it clearly stated that: 

"Job training is ah investment in human capital and not an expense. In 
order to determirie whether that investment has been productive, the 
Congress finds that: 

(1) it is essential that criteria fop measuring the return on this 
investment can be developed and 

(2) the basic return dh the investment is to be measured by the 
mcredsed employznent dhd earnings of pcriiciprnts and the 
reductions in 'Welfare dependence." 

The law requires that each state maintain records of SDA performance and 

DOL has translated Cbn^essibnal concern over accbuntabiiity into a series of 
quantitative measures that eac5h state must adopt. Currently, seven standards 
are used to evaluate overall SDA perform ?e. During pro-am year 1986, they 
are: 
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PY '86 JTPA PERFORMANGE STANDARDS 






ADULT 


• 


62% 


PLACEMENT RATE 


• 


$4,374 


COST OF PLACEMENT 


• 


$4.91 


AVERAGE WAGE OF ADULTS 






PI Af FD 


• 


51% 


PLACEMENT FOR WELFARE 






RECIPIENTS 






YOUTH 


• 


43% 


PLACEMENT RATE 




75% 


POSITIVE TERMINATION 


• 


$4,908 


COST PER POSITIVE TERMINATION 



- The numerical value of these seven measures Is established by the Secretary 

of Labor^ but may be adjusted by the state for each SDA to take into 

consideration^ labor-market conditions, client characteristics and the length of 
program duratibh. These adjustments can enable SDAs to serve the most at-risk 
^oUp for the longest possible time and not be penalized. Bonuses are paid to 
SDAs with acceptable.performanei. Those that do not perform well are providsd 
technical assistance. Should they fail to improve their performance, the state can 
impose severe sanction^Jncluding changing the administrative entity or re- 
designating the entire SDA. 

This system of performance standards represents a fundamental departure 
from past federally-spdhsored social programs. Now in place is a system of real 
rewards and sanctions that result from local program operatioas. Perhaps no 
other provision of JTPA has had as great an impact on local decision-making, 
especially concerning who will be served and in what way. 
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Rule No 7. Liability Follows the Money So LEO 
Oversight Is Essential. 



Under JTPA, the Secretary of Labor is directed toehold governors 
responsible for all JTPA fUnds received. Furthermore, governors must hold 
subrecipients, including SDA_ grant recipients, responsible for these funds. Thus, 
liability foUows the flow of funds from the federal government to the governor to 
the SDA. Since many LEOs are graiit recipients, they have Jo exercise maximum 
diligence and administrative oversight to minimize their exposure to this 
financial risk. Audit exceptions must be re-paid from non-federal funds, a 
situation to avoid. 

Errors and omissions ihsurahce is available to local governments which 
covers audit exceptions other than for fraud, but the premiumsjor this coverage 
are not an allowable JTPA expense. Several county-based programs have bought 
this protection or have created their coverage through a self-insurance plan. 

In addition to insurance protection, the following is a list of important 

'^preventive maintenance" activitiesjhat prudent local officials should have in 
place. It has been excerpted from "The Liability Ghase Game: Reducing 
Financial Liability Resulting from JTPA Program Implementation," a NACo 
publication for local elected officials by Barbara Dillon and Craig Smithson, and 
is especially crucial for those program administrators who subcontract their 
service delivery system. 

A. Pre-Contraet Afyard^A^tlvities 

1. Establish a "Qualified Agency List" and require aH contract bidders to 
meet necessary pre-qualif ications in order to submit a request for 
proposal (RFP). 

2. Require prior funding information on a prospective bidder and verify the 
agency's history of success prior to funding. 

3. Identify existing audit issues and obtain information on the status and 
method for resolution of the problem(s). 

4. Conduct a pre-award survey of a new organization's financial 
management system prior to award of contract. 

B. Contract ProvisioM 

1. Include language in all OJT contracts regarding maintenance of a 
grievance procedure arid access to company reeordsi 

2. Include key administrative procedures in the contract. 
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3. Assign responsibility for any future disallowed costs. 

C. Re-Capture of Advanee Payments 

1. Restrict the amount of ojit^^^ by establishing needs- 
based criteria for cash advance consideration. 

2. Prior to approving ci^h advances^ require agencies to submit 
dbcumehtation on their present financial condition. 

3. Secure the cash advamce with a performance bond^ line of credit 
guarantee or a lien on assets. 

4. Negotiate a repayment plan securing repayment of advances prior to the 
end of the cbhtract; 

5. Limit cash advance requests to operating expenses incurred for a 
specific time frame. 

6. Charge a processing fee to deter unnecessary cash advance requests. 

D. Reasonableness of Pixed-Phit Price Cbhtracts 

1. To insure competitive pricing:^ request bids for a selected, limited 
number of training occupations. 

2. Maintain data on unit costs for enroHihg, training and placing 
participants in specific occupations. 

3. Place a limit on the unit price for each occupation and accept only those 
proposals which fall within the guidelines. 

4. Specify the skill levels to be attained for a given occupation. 

5. Require participants to complete a minimum number of training hours 
before full payment is paid for placement/retention. 

E. Verification of Placements 

1. Match management information system (MIS) reports with invoices. 

2. Verify a sample of contract benchmarks through an independent audit. 

F. Monitoring Systems 

1. 'Demonstrate ebmpliahce with the Act, Federal repijations, State 
requirements, SDA training plans and individusd contracts by describing 
why requirements have or have hot been met and referring to specific 
documents. 

2. Approach monitoring as an early-warhihg systein to identify and resolve 
problems. 

3. Use monitoring to identify technical assistance needs. 



4. Include a review of k^^^ contracting 

systems, advance payments, reasonableness of fixed-unit price contracts 
arid verification of placements) as part of the SDA's "preventive 
rnainteriarice*^ activities. 

Preparing for Audits 

1. During the conduct of the audit, perform the following activities: 

• Set aside office space for the audit team; 

• Assign and announce staff person(s) desjgnated to serve as a liaison 
for the auditors arid assist them in locating files, reports, etc.? 

• Assign audit liaisori to attend sli exit conferences scheduled with 
individual contractors; 

• Request that the audl^ team leader provide a regular verbal status 
report on the audit to the Executive Director; 

• Prior to the exit conference, verify status of all pending 
information requests from the auditors; and 

• Insure that the auditors receive ail documentation nf corrective 
action taken by the SDA as a result of prior audits. 

2. As part of the audit resblutiori process, consider the following: 

• At the exit cbrifererice^ bbtairi a report from the auditors on the 
status of €dl "notices of insufficient documentation"; 

• Keep a complete record of the exit conference to refer to during 
the audit resolution process; 

• Carefully review the draft audit report for completeness; and 

• Provide progress reports to local elected officials, PIC members 
and affected contractors bri the status of audit resolution efforts. 

Iri summary, the important JTPA "rules of the road" that local elected 
officials shbuld be familiar with include: 

• New Federalism ihiplemerits change power-sharing arrangements 
iri federal-state-local governments. 

• The governor and the SJTCC have significantly enlarged policy and 
administrative oversight authorities. 

• LEOs and the PIC draft partnership agreements for effective human 
resource program development. 

• Forward funding provides bpportunities for upfront program 
planning. 
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Local partners must make key decisions on clients arid services. 
National performance standard measures local prdgrarii results, 
tiability follows the money so LEO oversight is essential. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PAETNBRgnPS 

In the previous sect ioM, we've reviewed several benefits which JTPA 

provides to local elected of hcii^^ and have highlight isd the essential planninf and 
administrative considerations necessitated by the Act, It's been strewed that the 
hecrt qf mcJdng ihis^^^^^ and empli^rnent enterjprise camplete lies in crafiihg 
on effective "working parUier^p with the fx^iyate sector^ This final chapter will 
review some key considerations on developing the PIC/LEO agreement gleaned 
from four years of jtP A experi^ In addition^ a model and example 
agreements are presented in the appendix which may be customized for your own 
circumstances. 

Lessons for Building a Healthier Partnership 

Because JTPA is unlike any of its pjpedecessdrsj it_ cannot be operated like 

buslnessjis usual. The following from "What Color is Your Partnership," 
published by the National Alliance of Business, are some of the important ways 
the new partners have to be re-oriented in order to be successful. 

a) There mu^^^^ clear understanding of everybody's roles, day-to-day 
responsibilities, and reporting relations. This should be negotiated, 
written down, and available for all to see. 

• The SDAs are u^ to adopt an ''operations agreement" like the 
model in the appendix. 

• The scope of old administrative responsibilities may have changed 
substantiaJly because of the advent of jfPA. Job descriptions, 
organization charts, compensation and, above all^ the outlook of the 
people involved should reflect this. 

• The roles of the PIC staff should not duplicate those of the 
adminjstrative entity staff. The written "operations jigreement" 
must speji out how t^^^^^ work through the LEO's 
administrators, not around them. 

b) There must he com at appropriate levels. _ A PIC/LEO 
agreement is between the PIC and the LEO, not the PIC and the county's 
job training director. Every SDA should have a mechanism which forces 
periodic face-to-face meetings between the chief elected official and 
the PIC chair. The m^^^ operations agreement calls for the PIC to 
annually ''^review" the performance of the SDA administrative entity and 
pass its comments on to the LEO — who doesn't have to act on them, but 
at least there has been a face-to-face exchange of perceptions. 

c) The annual plann[^^^ process can be designed to insure that the PIC and 
the LEO makes the most important policy decisions (e.^. allocation of 
the funds) while p^^^^ for the administrative staff the freedom of 
action necessary to effectively implement the program (e.g., selection 
of service providers). 




• The annucd plan and grant submission do^ are the only ongoing 
decisions which mu^^ both PIC and LEO. As stich^ the 
planning process CM be used as a forum to resolve disagreements 
which arise between the W administrative entity over such 
bsues as (HstribuU^ of administrative funds, in-house or sutF 
contracted pro^vision of tra^^^ and services, and resource allocation 
among client groups or occupational areas. 

• Adopting this scheme wiU require considerable upgrading of the 
standard^ mostly l>oile^late JTPA "plan" now submitted by most 
SDAs. it wiHjriso make planning and resource allocatidn the PIC's 
most important jtctivity^ consuming almost one half of each program 
year. When properly impjemented, most PIC members and LEO's will 
feel that this is an efficient use of their time and attention. 

Before turning to the model operatjons apc^eement in the appendix, you may 
wish to quickly review the foHowIngcheckl^ address various 

aspects of your local parthershipi Com^mon areas of local conflict arise not from 
questioning the basic pubiic/private partnership structure, but over the day-to- 
day operational and administrative concerns. That is why a well-negotiated 
PIC/LEO agreement is essential to a lasting and effective partnership. 
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ten Questions to Ask About Your Partnership 

(1) Do your SDA's major arto^ members, LEO, adrninistrative entity 

managers - share a^commqnunde of a) their roles, b) their day-to-day 

respohsibilities, and c) the overall direction of SDA programs? 

• Is the diff ereno^^ policy making and administrative decisions clear? 

• Are roles, responsibilities, and authorities written down, agreed to^ and widely 
circulated? 

• Do the major actors see tf^^ SDA as an integrated whole or as a group of loosely 
related parts each doing its own thing? 

{2} Do the top people meet regularly and discuss issues? 

(3) Do PIC and the tEO's admlhlstra^^^^ entity staff have clearly defined, distinct roles and 
job descriptions, or do their duties overlap in some haphazard way? 

(4) Are PIG meetings consumed with discussions on minor administrative details? 

(5) Is the PIC repeatedly asked to approve grant submissions "minutes before the state's 
deadline"? 

(6) Do PIC members express frustration at: 

• Too much paperwork? 

• Not enough infbrmatidh oh which to base decisions? 

• Not enough time for discussion? 

• No long-range planning? 

• The feeling that the PIC has to get personally involved in planning and monitoring 
"so that it gets done right"? 

(7) Does the PIC frequently override staff recommendations on programs and budgets? 

(8) Does the PIC feel it must go around the administrative entity and develop its own 
sources of information? 

(9) Do community groups, clients, and sen/ice providers view the PIC as a court of last 
resort in which they can appeal unfavorable or unpopular actions on the part of the 
administrative entity? 

• If the PIC arid the administrators are viewed by outsiders as adversaries, they will 
soon begin to view each other as adversaries, a situation easily avoided by more up- 
front coordination betweeri making policy and carrying it out. 

(10) Are the SDA's job descriptioris arid organizational char^ rewritten to reflect new 
responsibilities that have come about as a result of JTPA? 

• Reporting relations that made good sense under CETA may be inadequate to satisfy 
the i nformational needs of the PiC or the demands of new labor markets, programs, 
and client groups. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLPSI0N 



It's now evident that job training partnership programs and the related 
human resource development activities for which local elected officials are 
responsible^ require bold new relationships with the private sector in order to be 
effective. Public funds are too limited to resolve all of a community's problems, 
and leadership and vision rtiust be cultivated from all sectors of the community. 

The local elected official is well-positioned to be the catalytic agent to 
fully nurture the respUrces and at tent ion of educators, eommuhity leaders, 
organized labor officials and business executives who each, in turn^ can and must 
make a special investment in the community. The LEO, as the convener^ can 
coordinate and channel their Unique contributions in pursuit of well-defined 
public policy goals. The implementation of policy is then best left to the 
specialists. 

In job training matters, the full and active participation of the private 
sector is essential. Just exactly how local elected officisds chart this partnership 
reflects their own dgerating style as well as that of their prospective partners. 
Any relationship, to be truly effective must be built bh trust and cooperation. 
Each party must give up a little control in order to derive a level of output that is 
greater than that hoped for through singular activity — in essence, the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. 
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Appendix 

Model Operations Agreement Between4hejlCancl ijo 

the foMowing model from "What Color is YdUr PartriersHip?''assumes that the SDA 

admmistrative entity is an agency of the local government and that the PIC does not have 
line authorjty (hire/fire powver) over it. Functional descriptions of major activities for the PlC 
and tEd-Admin[strative Entity will be di<'jUssed in turn. There are a number of variations on 
this Ple/LEO model. Use the mouel and other sample agreements as a point of departure 
when you craft your own local agreement. 

Mode! PIC4SO^qf^ement 

Section !: ROtEOFTHEPIC 

A. Policy Making 

The PlC is the chief policyrmaking b^^ In partnership with the local chief 

elected off klals, the PIC has ultimate responsi bill ty for the success of JTPA-f unded 
employment and training programs in this area. 

Further, the Pie wishes t^^^ direction of other, rioh-JTPA funded 

employmeht, training a^^^ services provided to the residents of its SDA. The PIC will 

carry out this latter objective by: 

• Negotiating with other agencies such as welfare, 
education, economic development, and business associations. 

• Conducting ma^rketing and public relations to inform both clients and employers 
of JTPA and other services. 

• Conduct research and collect data on the present state and future trends of 
empjoyment and population demographics in the labor market areas which make 
up the SDA. 

• Prepare and djssemina^^ papers represehtihg private sector views on 
proposed training and other social service programs at local and state levels. 

• Raise private funds and apply for non-JTPA funds. 

In general, the mc's long-ran^ JTPA's concept of the public/private 

partnership to the creation of an integrated service del i very netvyork vvhich can both 
encourage job creatjon m this SDA as wel I as prepare the area's disadvantaged citizens for 
meaningful working careers. 

B. Planning 

1 . Generah Planning [s perhaps th^ PiC's most important activity. Through the 

planning process, the PlC and the LEO measure the heeds of clients and employers 
and allocates scarce resources tovvardr> meeting them. Also, in each annual or 
biahnud plan, the P^^e and LEO set the outside parameters governing the size of 
erryDloyment and training programs in terms of both clients and dollars; the 
expected performance of each; and the amount of administrative funds which will 
be allocated for use by the central administrative entity, by the PIC, and by 
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subcontract program ^^^^^ NWithin these parameters, ajdministrative staff \/vill 
have considerable jatitade to implement the agreed-upon plans without further 
approval by the PiC: 

2. Plahhihg Process Statement 

(a) Data CoMertlon. Planning staff of the administrative collect data for 
the PiCmcluding: 

• Short- and long-rangejabor^^^^ inciuding job growth and 
decline, and demographic ch^^^ of the SDA's client population 
collected from published sources or surveys. 

• Reports from program mjt^^ of current operations performed at least 
ahhualiy under the direction of tj^^ committee. This report 
should be issued in tjme to be used in the planning process (January, each 
year), and should jnc[ude evaluations of how programs have met SDA and 
state performance standards; 

• Ongoing^regujar niontW progress reports on current operations 
including estimates of potential lag funds available for the coming year. 

• Planning guidelines received from the state. These will include timetables and 
funding availability to TltJesjiAandJlB. Other funding sources should be 
estimated, Ihcluding^govemor's special grante, T^^ III Dislocated Workers 
gran^, other state prog ram granU^and PlC-generated private contributions. 
To avoid duplication and vvasted effort, it is [mportant for the PIC to have 
before them reasonable estimates of all fundsjf rom whatever source) the SDA 
is likely to receive before they begin the planning process. 

(b) Set Parameters. Based oh this data, the Pie's planning committee will s^^ 
parameters for next year's programs as follows: 

• What occupations and client groups should receive emphasis based on our 
labor market information? 

• What percentage of our resources should be spent on each priority client 
group? 

• What training "path" (classroom, dJT,]6b search, a combination) best suits 
each priority group? 

o What performance outcomes do we expect from each training path? 

• What percentage of the administrative and client services budgets should be 
allocated to each program? 

This "strategic" pJan will be approved by the full PIG and the tEO, published and submitted 
to the state by March 31 , of each year. 

(c) Staff Negotiation. On the basis of the PIG-apprbved parameters, SDA planning 
staff can: 

• Request proposals from training and service providers. 



• Prepare budgets for "in-hbuse" operations. 

• Negotiate with sole-source providers. 

• Hold public hearings at which competing vendors may make presentations. 

• Prepare administrative budgete based on PIC guidelines. 

Staff should complete these activities b)LMa^ of each year, at which tjme the second, more 
detailed plan will be reviewed by the PIC plahriihg committee and approved by the full PIC 
and the LEO. The new plan will be irriplerrierited ch July 1 . 




(a/ The SDA administrative staff has cbhsiderable latitude to alter programmatic 
content w ithin the broad parameteris of the "5trategic* plan should conditions 
change or should a program operator prove deficient. Based on monitoring 
reports or the failure of corrective actibh. staff is able to shift resources among 
programs or service providers subject bnly to after-the-fact review by the PIC 
planning committee. Contracts with service vendors should make clear the 
right of staff to do this under prescribed cohditibhs. 

(b) Major changes may be necessary due tb unforeseen circumstances (such as 
plant closings) or mistaken original assUmptibhs Cschool drop-outs need more 
remedial education then expected br are harder tb recruit than expected): 
Such major changes should be initiated by the Planning Committee - based 
on advice from staff or monitoring reports - and proceed through the same 
process as outlined above. 

C: Monitoring and Corrective Action 

The JTPA specificariy reserves for the PIC a major role in program "oversight. " In the context 
of the Ac:, "oversight" means reviewing, mbnitbrihg. and evaluating. The PIC shall: 

• Review and approve monthly progress reports (fiscal and programmatic), compiled 
for it by the SDA administration monitoring staff, concerning each program's 
operations. 

• Rev[ew and approve reports of regularly scheduled fiscal and programmatic audits 
of service providers performed for it by administratjbri staff br by outside, 
indepejident auditors. PIC staff or members may wish tb accompany and 
participate vvith administration staff while performing regularly scheduled 
programmatic audits. 

• Requert rtaff to perform special audits - both fiscal arid prbgrammatic - in cases 
vvhere the PIC feels such a procedure is necessary tb uricbver deficiencies or 
[mprove program performance. PIC staff or members may wish tb participate in 
such audits; however, no service provider will be audited without sufficient and 
reasonable advance notification. It is assumed that the PIC will request special 
audits infrequently and only in unusually pressing situatibris. 

However, once a year, the oversight committee, with staff assistance, will conduct 
a wide-ranging "review and evaluation* of each program in order to gather 



iriformatibh for the next year's planning process. This should take place In January 
of each year. 

• Require and approve corrective action plans arid timetables to remedy deficiencies 
uncovered in the auditing and reporting process. SDA monitoring staff will work 
with program operators to draw up and implement such corrective action plans 
arid moriitbr their progress. 

All corrective actipri plans riegotiated v^ith program operators will be reported to 
arid reviewed by the PIC oversight committee at its next regularly scheduled 
meeting. 

• Erisure that the SDA admjriistrative agency as grant recipient contracts for an 
outside audit of its bvvn financial procedures at least once a year. The PIC will 
review this audit report. 

D. Cbbrdinatibri Agreements 

In response to diiectives frbm the gbverribr^ the Ibcal elected official, or as a matter of Its 
bwn pblicy> the PIC may chbbse tb enter into financial br non-financial agreements with 
bther publ ic or private agencies in order tb improve services tb the client populations. SDA 
staff will advise and assist the PIC in the preparatiori and implementation of such 
agreements. FiriaricLal agreements should be reviewed by the executive committee before 
approval by the full PIC. 



E. Review bf SDA Admihistratiori 

Once a year the PIC will revie\A/ the performarice bf the central administrative staff. The PiC 
chair and the executive cbmniittee are solely responsible for this review. Suggestions for 
action resulting frbm the review vyi!! bc' discussed with the local elected official who may 
i mplement therh at his/her discretion. 

F. Program Operations 

In addition tb its primary plaririirig^ ppjicyi arid oversight resj3bnsjbilities, the PIG rnay, in 
consultatibri with the local elected officials, wish to uridertake direct operational roles in 
JTPA activities and in other programs impacting bri the community's economic viability and 
citizens' welfare. 

1 . The PIC may Undertake programs cbmpierheritary tb JTPA activities, which may or 
may not erttail JTPA funds. Fbr example, such programs could involve promotional 
campaigns geared to employer iriceritives tb hire JTPA clierits or support of local 
educational or social jervice brgariize Jons whose competencies might be 
employed in future JTPA programmirig. 

2. the PIC may choose to directly Operate trairiirig programs withiri the SDA, and 
engage iri other activities - marketirig, labbf market research funded vvhblly 
with JTPA monies. Such activities shall be subiect tbthe plaririirigand budgetary 
approvai process described above as are all JTPA-furided programs. In this event, 
the SDA administrative agency will exercisejts legal furictions as grant recipient 
and administrator with respect tb any JTPA f urids utilized. 

3. the PIC may wish tb raise funds from private or ripn-JTPA sources tb support its 
activities. The expenditure of such funds shall follow the same planning and 
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budget al IcKati oh process as JTPA f u nds - i nci ddi ng re vi ew by the t EO - and such 
funds $hall be disbursed and accounted for according to the SDA program 
administrator's standard financial procedures, as are funds from public sources. 
This includes funds contracted to the PIG to pay staff and operating expenses. 
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SECtibN 2: ROLE OF -^HE LEO/SDA ADMINISTRATIVE ENTITY 

A: Primary Respf>nsibilities. 

The PJ©tEO agreements de^^^ recipient and program administrator 

ander the terms of the JTPA statute. The cbUhty carries but these f unctions through its 
Office of Employment and Training. OET's primary respdrisibility is for JTPA program 
management e ven though actual program ogefationvmay be carried out by sub-contractors. 

1 • Grant Manaqe.nem . In its designated role as grant recipient, GET is_responsible 
and liable to the state for proper fiscal and legal management of JTPA funds 
expended in the entire service delivery area. 

The JTPA federal regulations (section 164(e)) imply that this responsibility includes; 

• Establishing and adhering to an appropriate system for the award and monitoring 
^^.^Pi^^r?^^ subgrantees which contain acceptable standards for insuring 
accountability. 

• Enteri^ng into written contracts with sub-grantees which establish clear goals and 
obligations in unambiguous terms. 

• Acting with due diligence to monitor the implementation of the sub^grantee 
contracts, including carrying out the appropriate monitoring activities (including 
audits) at reasonable intervals. 

• "'^^'^"S P^rompt and appropriate correc^^ action upon becoming aware of any 
ev[dence of a violation of the Act or the regulations under the JTPA by such sub- 
grantee. 

The Pie recognizes OET's independent responsibility to the state in these matters of grant 
management; 

The state has estabjished a fmancia[ system for the allocation of funds needed to operate 
approved SDA programs artd for t^^^ draw-down of these funds to local bank accgunts 
registered in the name of the grantee, [n the normal course of JTPA dperatioris, OET will 
handle all administrative processes related to these transactions without reference to the 
PIC 

OET makes disbursernents^^^ basis of invoices submitted by sub- 

grantees and oth^er vendors, aftej- ensuring the ch^^^ proper in terms of the job 

training plan and specific subncontract a In the normal course of JTPA operations, 

OET will handle all administrative processes related to these transactions without reference 
to the PIG. 

OET will, however, upon request, send copies of all correspondence and forms related to 
these financial fuhdions to the Pie c^^^^ to a PIC committee chair or 

to PIC staff. OET will also promptly notify the chair or his/her designee of any prdblem 
circumstance which might impact unfavorably upon effective cash flow or timely payment of 
invoices. 

2. Client Eliqibiiitv : OET Is responsi^ble for assuring that correct eligibility verifications 
are carried out for clients enrolled in Title llA, Title IIB, special grant, and other 
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programs in accbrdahce Nvith the provisions of the JTPA statute, state regulations, 
and the SDA annual plans. 



3. MIS System . OET wiM ehsu re that subcontractors and service providers keep proper 
client records and meet the reporti rig requirements of the state JTPA management 
informatidh system. OET will ensure that cop[es of the routine summary reports of 
this data which are sent to the state are also sent to the PIC oversight committee. 
OET will also revjevv this data on an ongoing basis to ensure that the demographic 
characteristics of the persons receiving JTPA services are in line with the job 
training plan. 

^- OperattoiK^Mai^aefT^t. OET is responsible for the da^y-to-daymanagemen 
all "in-hpuse" arid subcontracted SDA employment and traimng activities. OET is 
responsible for ehsUrmg that all such activities comply with the provisions of the 
Act, federal and state regulations, and PlG-approv^d policy guidelines. The agency 
will draw up and enter into contracts with program^perators in accordance with 
the SDA ahhual plan, PIC pk)licies, and state requirements for the provision of 
services to clients. This role implies a close association with the_full PIC and PIC 
committees. It is anticipated that OET would be represented at all working 
sessions of these groups in order to provide relevant technical information, 
programmatic expertise, and operational recornmendatlons for full council or 
committee consideration. 

B. planning 

1 . StrateqicPtafminq. The role of OET staff, the tEO's designee in the preparation of 
the SDA's strategic plan, is discussed above. Specifically: 

• OET receives and interprets for the PIC all plahriing guidelines, policies, and 
timetables put out by the state JTPA administration and governor's council. 

• OET proposes a local planning schedule for approval by the PIC's planning 
committee and then publishes the approved schedule. 

• OET performs staff work to assist the PIC in preparing planning data for input 
into the strategic planning process. 

• OET provides similar assistance to the oversight committoe In preparing their 
planning inputs. 

• OET may make policy recommendations to the planning committee 
concerning program options, client target groups, etc., for inclusion in the 
plan. 

• Following the PIC's policy guidelines, OET prepares a "first draft" document 
for discussion and review by the PIC and the LEOs. 

• OET prepares the final plan submission in accordance with the PIC's and tEO's 
decisions and state guidelines. 

2. Fund Allocation. Once the strategic plan isapproved, OET shall: 



• Negotiate with sole-source vendors. 
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• Prepare and distribute requests for proposals sA/here that is Indicated In the 
strategic plan. 

• Receive formal proposals, hear oral presentations frorn vendors, review and 
rank frrooosals as described above. 

• Prepare administrative budgets and program budgets for "Ih-house" services: 

• Prepare "first draft" funding allocation document for approval by the PlCand 
the LEOs. 

• Prepare final document incorporating changes rnade during the approval 
process. 

• Initiate plan modifications as necessary throughout the year as described 
above. 

C Monitoring and Oversight 

1. GET will establish and conduct an ongoing monitoring system for all 
subcontracted program activities. Thiswill include: 

t Monthiy statistical reports from program operators in a fbrrn prescribed by 
PET. OET will rnake an initial review of these reports and promptly subrnit 
them along with any necessary explanatory comments or suggestions to the 
appropriate PIC committee. 

• Annual visit and audits of program operations performed by OET staff with 
assistance from PIC staff and members if desired. 

• Special audits at the direction of the PiC as described above. 

• Assistance to the bversight committee during its annual program review: 

Copies of all statistical repbrtsahd_staff monitoring reports shall be submitted promptly to 
the bversight cbmnriittee chair. OET will ensure that the PIC chair, or his/her designee. Is 
immediately made a\A/are of any problem situation which might impact negatively on a 
subcpntractbr's performance and which is beyond the scope of regular reporting and 
moriitbririg activities. 

In the event the perfbrmahce of any subcbntractbr gives indication that established program 
goals may ribt be rnet, OET will require that subcontractor to design a plan of prompt 
corrective action tb bring the program's operation into a posture in which prograrri goals can 
be achieved. OET vvill revie\A/ such action \A/ith the oversight committee chair and closely 
monitor the sUbcbritractbr's progress underthe corrective action plan. 

2. OE"^ will arrange for an annual audit of its own JTPA fiscal records and practices. 
The PIC chair vvill receive a copy of this report. 

3. In accbrdance with state guidelines and the SDA annual plan, OET will set up and 
implement (when necesiary) a grievance procedure for both clients and 
contractors in the SDA. Grievance policy and procedures should be approved by 
the PIC and readily available in writing to any potential grievant. Should the PIC or 
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one of its committees wish^^^ a formal role in grievance hearings, this role 
shoald be clearly identified in any written procedure developed. 

D. Coordination with Other Agencies 

OET is responsible for thejmpjem^^ oversight of coordihatibh agreements with 

bth€?r agencies entered into as required by the state governj)r's directives and planj or by 
local agreements^nitiated by either the P^^ or the LEO, OET will report to the full PIC or 
relevant PIC committees oh the progress of such coordination efforts according to a mutually 
agreeable timetable: 

E. Technical Assistance 

O^T should design andjmplemeht an ongoing program of technical assistance end staff 
development to be made availabje to aM program operators in the SDA, This includes 
provision for attendance at semmars and conferences as well as "hands-on" assistance in 
specif ic technical and admi mstrative matters: pjc staff or members may participate in such 
instruction at their discretion: 

F. Representation of SDA 

As a general rule, OETshould represent and speak for the SDA at conferences, meetings, or 
fbrUms held by state or federal JTPA administrators to discuss technical, programmatic, or 
administrative procedures or proWenis common to all State SDAs, In such representations, 
OET will act in accordance with the policy gaidellnes specified by the PIC 

G. Program Operations 

The SDA strategic plan may call for certa[n programs to be conducted 'ih-hduse." OET may 
set up separate operating divisions to perform these 'in-house" programs. In this event, it is 
important to assure that these programs are managed by OET staff other than those who are 
directly concerned with JTPA grant management and administration. 

pET's grant management and admin^istrative personnel will have the same relationship to 
OET Units operating JTPA-funded programs as they have toward other subcontractors 
bperatmg such programs with respect to reporting, monitoring, review of PIC Committee, 
audit, and corrective action. 

H. Organization of the SDA Administrative Entity 

The CbUhty is an independent municipal c6rpbrat|6njvhlch operates under its own internal 
persbhhel and bperating policies approved by Its elected officials. The County 
Cbmmissibhers are ultimately responsible for the^oanty's conduct of JTPA activities. OET is a 
line departrnent of the city reporting to the eommlssloner through which he/she exercises 
this respbnsibility as defined in the SDA goverhance agreements. The Commissioners alone 
have discretion over the internal organization, job descriptions, and compensation of 
personnel at OET. 
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MEMORAMDDM OF DNDhT^TAHDlNG 
BETWEEN 

™^ EMPIOYMENT AND TRAINING CONSORTIUM 

AND 

PBiVATE INDDSTRY COUNC (PIC) 



WHEREAS, tliia U.S. Congress found that an effective job 

training program requires a true partnership be established 
between business and local goverranent and therefore mandated 
under Section 103 (b) of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA, 
P.L. 97-30P1 that in each Service Delivery Area of each state an 
Agreement be reached between the appropriate representatives of 
business and local government, and 

- Wi^REAS, — Private industry Council 

hereinafter referred to as "the PIC") is the appropriate 

representative of business in SDA pursuant to the Governor's 

certification, and is composed and appointed consistent with the 
provisions of Section 102 JTPA, and 

WHEREAS, ..^Consortium, (hereinafter referred to as "the 

Consortium") ^ consisting of the counties of 

^ , — and the City of — is the appropriate 

representative of local government pursuant to agreement 

executed and approved by the CSovernor? 

IT IS THEREFORE AGREED that the SDA — - and PIC work 

in partnership in establishing and operating a JTPA program in 
f in accordance with the functions and responsibilities 
delegated to each partner by this agreement, and consistent with 
the terms and conditions established by this agreement. 

LOCAI. TRAINING PIAN DE^LOPMENT 

A. The parties hereby agree the PIC shall develop and prepare 
the Local Training Plan in consultation with the Consortium 
with the assistance of the Administrative Entities. The 
consortium members of the six (6) county area shall have 
final approval and responsibility of the liocal Training Plan. 

The ^ Chaij^erson or designee shall meet jointly with 

the PIC Executive Committee or designee to establish the 
general parameters and goals of the Local Training 
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Plan* Each party shall, in turn ^ siibmit to the .. and 
PIC, respectively , that tentative draft for approval and 
ratification. 



II. 

DESIGNATION OF GRANT RECIPIENT/AIMINiSTRAT]^ 
ENTITY/SERVICE PROVIDER 



A. GPAJIT RECIPIENT 

1. The parties hereby designate the - ------- --- 

as the Grant Recipient under the Job Training Partnership 
Act for ail programs but Title ill in the six (6) county 

SDA in accordance with Section 103 (b) 

(i) (B) of the Act. ^ - - ^ - - shall be the 

Grant Recipient and Administrative Entity for JTPA Title 
III prbgretms. 

2. As Grant Recipient, the shall be designated to 

receive the Job Training Partnership Act_ funds for Title 
II and perhapis other titles of the Act^ on behalf of the 

six (6) county SDA 10. As Grant Recipient, the 

accepts the powers, duties, liabilities and 
responsibilities inherent in such role. 



B. APaiNIST^TIVE ENTITY 

The parties agree that the City Of ^ shall be the 

Administrative Entity for spA 10 for all programs but Title 
III of the Act. As the Administrative Entity^ the City_ shall 
administer programs as described in the_ Local Training Plan 
and pursuant to the Act, rules and regulations. In 
accordance with jSection 141 (i) of the Act, administrative 
responsibilities and authority include, but are not limited 
to: 

1. Seiectibn_and_hiring of the staff ^ and related personnel 
matters of the staff , with the duties of carrying out the 
responsibilities of the PIC as outlined in this 
Agreement ; 

2. Receipt > disbursement and allocation of all funds related 
to program operations; 

3. Cbllectibh of program data necessary for the management 
and evaluation and the preparation of required and 
desired reports; 
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4. Monitoring and evaluating program operations pursuant to 
the Act. The PIC will evaluate program and performance 

in coordination with . The Administrative Entity, 

overseen by the Pie and , will monitor 

stibcontractbrs ; 

5. Awarding contracts with vendors and bidders for services 
described in the Local Training Plan. The Consortium and 
PIC shall approve all contracts and review all 
expenditures ; 

6. Beterainihg and verifying participant eligibility as 
described in the Act? 

7. Procurement and maintenance of fixed assets and 
expendable supplies necessary for program operations; 

8. Collection and disposition of program income generated by 
program activities pursuant to OKB Circular A-102 and 49 
CFR 29-70-215; 

9. Appropriate action taken against any subcontractor or 
subrecipieht to ensure compliance with the Act^ its 
regulations, any subcontract or sub-agreement made under 
the Act^ or any either laws or regulations imposing 
requirements upon the Administrative Entity; 

10. Management of the system to hear and resolve grievances 
or complaints brought by participants^ vendors, or any 
other interested parties as required by Section 144 fa) 
of the Act. ' 

C. TITLE III GRAICTEE 

The parties agree that the shall be the Title 

iii Grantee for the SDA. As the Title ill Grantee, — 

shall administer programs as described in the Local Training 
Plan and pursuant to the Act, rules and regulations. In 
accordance with Section 141 (i) of the Act, administrative 
responsibilities and authority include, but are not limited 
to: 

1. Selection and hiring of the staff, and related personnel 
matters of the staff, with the duties of carrying out the 
responsibilities of the PIC as outlined in this 
Agreement ; 

2. Receipt, disbursement and allocation of all funds related 
to program operations; 

3 . Collection of program data necessary for the management 
and evaluation and the preparation of required and 
desired reports; 
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4. Mc:iitoring and evaluating program^ pursuant to 
the Act i The Pie will evaluate program and performance 
in coordination with - The Title III Grantee, 

overseen By the PIC and , will monitor 

subcontractors ; 

5. Awarding contracts with vendors and bidders for services 
described in the Local Training Plan. The Consortium and 
PIC shall approve all contracts and review all 
expenditures ; 



6. Determining and verifying participant eligibility as 
described in the Act; 

7. Procurement and maintenance of fixed assets and 
expendable supplies necessary for program operations; 

8. Collection and disposition of program income generated by 
program activities pursuant to OMB Circular A-102 and 49 
CFR 29-70-215; 

9. Appropriate action taken a^ any subcontractor or 
stabrecipient to ensure compliance with the Act, its 
regulations, any subcontract or stib-agreeme^ made under 
the Act^ or any other laws or regulations imposing 
requirements upon the Administrative Entity; 

10. Management of the system to hear and resolve grie^ 

or complaints broxaght by participants, vendors, or any 
other laws or regulations required by Section 144 (a) of 
the Act; 

11. The Title III Grantee shall be selected annually by 
competitive processes overseen by the PIC and Consortium. 



D. SERVICE PRQVJBER 

In accordance with Section 181 (j) (2) of the Act, the _ 
and the PIC shall ensure delivery of service by provided 
under the Act. 



III. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 



A. The PIC shall develop and prepare the Local Training Plan in 
consultation 

B. The PIC shall provide recommendations and, in accordance with 
the Local Training Plan, shall provide guidance to _____ to 
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ensure compliance with the plail by all persons with 
responsibilities under this Agreeiaeht. 

The Pie shall solicit the views and participation of the 
local business cominuhitles in the provision of program 
services to eligible residents of the six (6) county area. 

The PIC shall notify the Chairperson immediately of any 

vacancy upon the Council for appointment under the provisions 
of the Act. 

The PIC will develop and approve the Local Training Plan 
budget, review all program expenditures ^ and approve the 
total numbtsr of staff and total personnel expenditures, 

in accordance with Section 103 (e[ (l|, the PIC shall prepare 
and approve a budget for itself commensurate with the duties, 
which, by this Agreement, it is obligated to assume. 



IV. 

JOINT BESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
AND THE - - CONSORTIUM 



^he —z and the PIC agree to jointly approve the Local 

Training Plan. 

The Local Training Plan and any modifications thereto shall 

be approved by the -j and the Pic before submission to 

the Governor as mandated by Section 103 (d) . 

The VictB-ehair of the PIC and - — respectively, shall meet 
periodically with the Administrative Entity Staff and Title 
III Grantee to conduct oversite review of JTPA programs. 

toy communication recjuired to be made between the PIC and the 
Chaiirperson of the Consortium shall be made oh behalf of the 
Administrative Entity to the . 



Minutes of each pic meeting or any of its subcommittees will 
be forwarded to the within seven (7) days after 

adoption. Similarly, the minutes of each Consortium meeting 
of any of its sxibcommittees, wil be forwarded to the 
designated recipient on behalf of the PIC within seven (7) 
days after adoption. 

The Executive Committer PIC and the Consortium may 

meet periodically to coordinate communications between the 
Grant Recipient, the Administrative Entity, the Service 
Providers, and the parties hereto. 
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G. PXSPtCTE- RESQi;UTXGN ; As the Job Training Partnership Act 

indicates that equal partnership exists, any dispxates^ 

including the need to modify this Agreement , between these 
partners in which either party invoices these procedures shall 
be resolved by mutually satisfactory negotiations at a time 
and place selected by the Chairpersons, Negotiations will be 
handled through the ^ Chairperson and the Pic Executive 

Committee or its designee . Any meetings between the 

Chairperson and the PIC Exe Committee or its designee 

shall be jointly chaired by the Chairperson and the Pie 

Chairperson. If an impasse exists, the Chairs shall contact 
the Governor^ s Department of Economic Development to provide 
technical assistance in resolving the impasse. 

H. it is the joint authority and responsibility of both partners 
to enstare effective service delivery which provides the most 
beneficial mix of program options tu5 the eligible residents 

of the " county Service Delivery area. It is 

further thts shared responsibility and authority of the 
partners to stimulate the active, effective participation of 
all sectors of the six county community in the provision of 
Job Training siBrvices. 

i. The PIC shall meet with the person designated by Job service 
of --- to ensure the applicable component for the Job 
Service of Iowa plan, as mandated by Section 501 JTPA, be 
included in the Plan* As a part of this review procedure, a 
ptiblic hearing will be held by the PIC. 

J. The PIC and - shall jointly review the Job Services Plan 

oh ah award basis. 



TERM OF AGREEMENT 



This agreement shall be effective on the date of receipt of 
the Governor's approval of this agreement and shall continue 

until terminated by any party hereto^ Any party may terainate by 

giving a 12D-day written notice of intent to terminate to the 
other parties By joint consent, this agreemeht may be modified 
by the PIC and Consortium at any time. 
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VI. 



MERGER 



part±es^fierElrfS°°'^ J^f* Ff^^^^^ Agreement between the 
iuSrsedei 111 ^J^f^^tained herein and that this Agreement 
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CHARTER OF THE 

KtrVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 



Chapter i: Estdfaitshment of the Prlvate^ndustrv Cbtihcil 

Pursuant to the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982/ being 
Public Law 97-300 (hereinafter referred to as the "Act"J ^ and the 
Rules and Regulations promulgated by the United States Department 

of Labor in relation thereto^ the _ Private 

Industry Council (hereinafter referred to as PIC) , is hereby 
established/ which shall operate pursuant to the following 

Charter in conjunction with the Consortium 

(hereinafter referred to as ) . 

Chapter 2: A r e as to b e Served bv the PIC 




The areas to be served by the PIC are located within the 

geographical boundaries of the counties of 

(hereinafter referred to as the "Service Delivery Area" or 
"SDA"). 

Chapter 3: Purpose of the PIC 

The Pie*s function shall be^ to increase the involvement of 
the. business community in the Service Delivery Area^ including 
small business, minority business enterprises, and labor 
organizations in emplbjnnent_ and training ac^ under the 

Act, and to increase private sector empiojfmeht opportunities for 
economically disadvantaged persons. The PIC shall carry out this 

function by participating with the Board of Directors 

(hereinafter referred to as the "Board"). The PIC shall 

participate with the Board in the development and 

implementa\:ion of programs under the Act._ The PIC is authorized 
to review and mdnitqr all emploinoDieht and trai^ programs under 
the ACT and to provide objective evaluations of such programs 
operating i the SDA for the purpose of improving the utilization 
and coordination of the delivery of such services^ Procedures 
for evaluating programs not funded by the Act, for the purpose of 
determining possible funding^ shall be developed in cooperation 
with the agencies to be affected thereby. The PIC shall perform 
such other duties as required by the Act, 

Chapter 4: MCTtbersfe ip of th e Pic 

__ The PIC shall initially consist of a single unit composed 
of members appointed by the ^— - Board. Membership on the 
Private Industry Council shall initiall be limited to a maximum 
of 25_voting mentoers. Said B^ shall appoint members from the 
leadership and/or decision-making positions of each of the 
following entities: 
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(a) C onoral 

A majority of the PIC aeinbership shall be representatives 
of private sector industry and business^ including small 
business, and minority business enterprises) . The PIC shall 
also include members representing 6rganized_ labor ^_ 
community-based organizations, educational agencies and 
institutions, public employment service, rehabilitation 
agencies, and ecdndmic development organizations. 

(b) Private Sector^^s in e ss an d Industry Members 

ill .Efforts shall, be made. to app^ business and industry 
members for the pic who will be representative of the 
private for profit employment community in terms of the 
types of business represented, such as small businesses, 
minority-owned businesses, businesses owned by_ women and 
others reflective of the commercial, industrial, and 
demographic makeup of the SDA business community. 

(2) Where_possibie^ at least half of the industry and 
business representatives_ shall be representatives from 
small business. For purposes of this requirement, "small 
business" means any private for profit enterprise 
employment five hundred (500) or fewer employees. 

(3) ^ Either the residence of the prospective Pic_member or 
the location of the business or organizations with which 
that person is associated may be considered in appointments 
to the PIC. 

(c) Additional^fembers 

At lease one (l) representative of each of the foilowihg 
shall b-i included among the PIC membership: 

(1) Organized Labor 

(2) Community Based Organizations 

(3) Educational Agencies and institutions 

(4) Public Employment Service 

(5) Economic Development Organization 

(6) Rehabilitation Agency 

(7) Other 

(d) AT3Poihtment 

PIC men&ers will be appointed by the — Board from 
nominations received from local general purpose business 
gahizatibhs in the case of private sector business and 
industry. members_and_ from local e^ agencies or 

institutions in the case of education representatives. 
Labor members shall be selected from persons recommended by 
state arid local labor organizations or appropriate building 
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trades councils^ and the other entity members shall be 
selected frbin persons reconuaended by other applicable 
interested brgahizatibhs . The Board_shaii consider 
nominations of at least one hundred fifty percent (150%) of 
the vacancies to be filled when appointing private sector 
members. The PIC Nominating Committee shall review ail 
membership_ nominations then provide the Pie with its 
recommendations for each appointment. The PIC will provide 
the Board its recommendations for each appointment prior to 
the Board making such appointment. 

(e) Term s 

Pie members shall be appointed to fixed and staggered 

terms. Thirteen ^ 13 J members, including the Public 

Employment Service member^ shall serve one-year terms 
converting to two-year teras at the conclusion of the first 
term^ The remaining twelve il2) members shall serve two- 
year terms i in the event a member resigns or is removed 
from the PIC ^ or ceases to hold a leadership and/or 
decisibh-mafcihg position with th^ he/she represents, 

a new member shall be nominated and appointed by the 
Bbard within sixty (60) days of such resignation, removal 
or loss of leadership and/or_decision-making position in 
the seaae manner as briginal appointments. The -person so 
appointed shall serve until _the end of the term* in which 
he/she was. appbihted. After taie_initial term expires, 
members will be replaced/cbhtinued by nomination and 
appointment by the Bbard in the same manner as 

original appointments. Such hbmihat ion and appointment 
shall be accomplished sixty (60) days befbre_the end of the 
member's term in order to minimize the time during which 
membership will not be at its full complement. 

(f ) Designate Represent atives 

PIC members shall personally attend PIC meetings when at 
ail possible^ but in those isolated cases where attendance 
or participation is impossible members may designate 
another person who holds a leadership and/or decision- 
making pos it ion_in and is engaged primarily in the sector 
which the meiiiber represents, by filing a written 

authorization at the —- Administrative office and 

subject to approval of the Board Chair. Said 

designee shall be counted for the purposes of determining 
the presence of a quorum at PIC meetings and shall have the 
pbwer to vote on the behalf of the member he/she 
represents. 

Chapter 5: Orcranizatibn of gje p^g 

The PIC shall meet for its initial meeting at a time and 
date established by the Board. At the initial meeting of 
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the PIC ^ the PIC shall adopt and put into effect its Charters At 
such time the Pic SLeinbers may elect a chairperson, vice- 

chairpersdn^ and other officers it deems necessary^ from its 

members. Said officers shall serve until the regtaiar PIC meeting 

of July 1984, at which time a new. election shall take place. 

Elections of officers shall be held at the regular Pie meeting in 
July of each year thereafter. If_ariy office becomes vacant at 
any time between elections, the PiC members shall hold a special 
election to fill the office. The person elected for such office 
shall serve until the next annual election. Officers may be 

reelected^ The PIC chairperson shall be selected from among the 

private sector business or industry members. 

The Administrator of shall act as the PIC's 

secretary i 

Subcommittees, at the direction of the PIC' s Chairperson, 
laay be established for the purpose of dealing with particular 
areas of concern. 

Chapter 6: Neminat ing GoTmn ittee of the Pie 

The PIC shall establish a Nbmihatihg Gbimittee composed of 
four (4) private sector representatives, ahc one (1) 
representative from each of the following groups, represented on 
the PIC: 

(a) Education institution 

(b) Organized Labor 

(c) Community Based Organization, Public Employment 
Service, Economic Development Corporation, 
Rehabilitation Agency, and Other. 

Said representative^^ shall be elected by the members of their 
respective groups by a majority vote and shall serve for a period 
of one (1) year except for the initial appointment which will 
expire July 1984. Nominating c^ members shall be eligible 

for ^reeiactiom _ If , for any reason, a vacancy occurs on the 
Nomihatihg_ Committee, the group whose representation has been 
lost due to said vacancy shall hold a special election within 
thirty (30) days from the date in which the vacancy occurred to 
select a hew representative, \^o shall serve until the end of the 
term in which he/she was elected. The Nominating committee shall 
carryout specific assigranents under the direction of the Pic. 

At least once each year the Nominating Committee shall 
review PIC membership/designee meeting attend^ the 
past year> for the purpose of recommending the continuing 
cpmpositibn^and/br expansion or reduction of the PIC members^ 
The Nbmihatihg cbmmittee may also recoiiimend t^e_ removal of those 
PIC members whose attendance at PIC meetings during_ the past 
year, has been unsatisfactory i Members v^o during any continuou'^ 
six-month period, commencing February 15, 1984, miss more than 
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half of the meetings of the PIC without getting ah alternate 

shalS: je recommended to the Board for replacements The PIC 

shalimake a determination on the Nominating Committee's 
recbnmendations within thirty (30) days of their receipt. If 
such determination is to expand the membership, then the 
procedure set out in chapter 4: Membership of the PIC, shall be 
adhered to. 

Chapter 7: Meetings of the PIC 

The Pie*s first official meeting and all meetings 
thereafter shall be held at an_established place accessible to 
the public. At the first official meeting, and at a meeting held 
in July in each year after 1983, the PIC shall establish a 
meeting schedule for the next twelve (12) months. 

The PIC shall hold at least one (1) regularly scheduled 
meeting each month unless it shall be determined by the 
Chairperson or Acting Chairperson's determination to not hold 
such a meeting. _ It shall be the responsibility of the 
Chairperspn or Acting Chairperson to notify all members of the 
Council within five (5) days pridrto a regularly scheduled 
meeting. _ Special meetings of the PIC may be called upon written 
request of the chairperson or_any four (4) PIC members, or by the 
CAPC Board, submitted tothe PIC Chairperson five (5) days prior 
to the date of the requested meeting. Any special meetings of 
the PIC which are convened shall be^ 1 to a disc:ussion_ of an 

action upon the specific issue for which the meeting was called. 

All meetings of the PIC shall be held in compliance with 

Open. Meetings Act, 1976 PA 267, as amended^ The PIC's secretary 
shall be responsible for insuring that meetings are held in 
compliance with said Act. 

A_ quorum of the PIC for the purpose of conducting business 
at all i-.C meetings shall consist of _no less than the majority of 
the members,^ being thirteen (13) of the Pic members of their 
designees as PIC shall initially be established. In the event 
that a quorum is not present at a regular or special meeting^ 
those PIC members present may form a Committee of the Whole to 
discuss, but not to decide or act upon, the matters which were to 
be raised at the meeting. 

All PIC meetings, regular and/or special, shall be 

conducted in accordance with Robert ' s Rules of Order, except 
where said rules of order conflict wi.th any provision of the 
Charter. 

Qiapter 8: Votina^nd^^nj4j.^s-e^— Interest 

_^ Each member of his/her designee of thePIC shall have the 

right to vote on matters coming_ before the PIC at regular and/ or 
specially scheduled meetings. At no time shall a PIC member 
exercise more than one vote on any matter. Pic members who 
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represent entities which contract for Empibyment and Training 

services with the shall abstain from voting on matters 

which directly affect the entity they represent. 

PiC metibers shail^ at all times, conduct themselves in such 
a manner as to avoid conflicts of interest. 

Chapter 9: Staff Support for PIC 

The Administrative Office shall provide professional^ 

technical, and clerical support to the PIC in all matters 
relating to the planning, operation, monitor and evaluation 
of Emplbyment and Training programs conducted in the SDA. The 

^ Administrative Office shall provide other JTPA related 
services as are recjuired by the PlCi 

Chapter lO: ATnp>nrtTn Qht Procedures 

__This Charter may be amended only by resolution adopted by 
the PIC during a regularly scheduled meeting. Prior to any 
revision of said Charter^ all members of the PIC shall be 
notified in writing and be given opportunity to discuss said 
revision at the next regularly scheduled meetingr following the 
written notification. 

Chapter ll: Ter minat i^on of the P IC 

^The PIC shall remain in existence until such time that the 
JTPA is repealed by Congress. 

Chapter 12: Conflict 

If_there is any conflict between the Act and the 
Regulations promtxlgated pursuant thereto and this Charter, the 
Act and/or Regulations shall prevail. 

If any provision of this Charter is held invalid, the 
remainder of the Charter shall not be affected thereby. 
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AGREEMENT AHD CHARTER 

_ OF THE 
PARTNERSHIP CONSORTiOTf 



CHAPTER i: ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CONSORTIA 

Pursuant to the : — _ the 

- is herby established by the mutual agreement of 

the duly elected legislative bodies of the Counties of 
-_ 9 for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
grams under the Federal Job Training Partnership Act of 1982^ and 
the_ regulations promulgated in relation thereto, as well as other 
employment and training functions and programs. 

CHAPTER PURPOSE OF THE CONSORTIOTi 

The — - - - - (hereinafter referred to as 

— — —- — ) shall carry out the prbvisibhs of the Federal Job 
Training Partnership Act of 1982 and the regulations promulgated 
in relation thereto (hereinaf :-er referred to as the Act), in 
order to provide job training and employment opportunities for 
economically disadvantaged, _ underemployed and unemployed persons 

in the - — _ county regional area of (hereinafter 

referred to as Ser^icts Delivery Area), and shall, to the maximum 
extent possible^ insure that training and other services lead to 
employment opportunities and enhance self-sufficiency by 
establishing flexible local programs. _ shall carry 

but, or shall contract for, employment and training programs and 

other services as required by the Act. may receive 

funding frbm sources other than the Act in order to provide 
programs and/or services or to contract for programs and/ or 
services for the purposes stated hereunder. 

CHAPTER 3: £IABIIiITY " ASSETS AND SERVXGE DE^l^RY AREA 

Consistent with state and/ or local law, each governmental 
unit signatory tb the Agreement accepts the responsibility of the 
operation of programs as authorized under this Charter^ and shall 
be held jointly and severally liable for use of funds obtained 
under this Contract. Any governmental unit which does not choose 
to accept financial liability for a contractor or service 
provider may veto any appropriation of funds to that contractor 
or service provider for services in its area^ To the extent that 
funds, assets or resources of the constituent counties, other 

than federal funds, are contributed to and in the event of 

termination of ^ such funds, assets or resources left after 

dissolution shall be divided into equal shares and returned to 
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each of the participating counties, regardless of the actual 
contribution made by said counties. All assets and liabilities 

of the — -- shall be and are transferred in total to 

, \ap6n the establishment of the same as provided 

hereunder. 

The service delivery area shall be as stated below: 

Population 



Cbilrity 
County 
county 



— County 

TOTAL 



CHAPTER 4: ESTABLISHMENT OF A BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Board of Directors |hereinafterreferr^ to as 
"Board") , shall consist of eighths) members^ Said members shall 
be elected chief executives and/or local elected officials of the 

Counties of - / - or their designees. 

Designees may be appointed, in writing, by the selected elected 
officials. and shall act oh the Board with full authority of the 
individual official they represent. The Board shailconsist of 
two (21 representatives from County; two (2) representa- 

tives from_ County, and two {2\ rspresentativesfrom 

County. Each constituent unit of government _ shall es- 
tablish its own rules and procedures for selecting eligible 
representatives to the Board* Once selected, the persons 
appointed by each constituent unit of government shall serve for 
their elected term of office or may have their designee so serve. 
In the case of a designee, said person shall serve until removal 
by the appointing person. 

Organ ization of the Bo^rd of Directors and Effective bate 
of Charter . This Charter shall take effect following its 

approval by the Counties of , _, , and after 

approval by the Governor of ._ The Board shall convene on 

the first Monday of the hext_ month fbllbwing all approvals. At 
that time ^ the Board shall elect a chairperson and vice- 
chairperson from among its members. These officers shall serve 
until the next meeting held in the succeeding. January, when a new 
election shall take place. After the first election,. all_ Board 
officers shall serve for one (1) year thereafter^ and shall be 
eligible to serve for another term if elected. The Administrator 
of the Consortium shall act as Secretary to the Board of 
Directors. The Board shall be empowered to adopt rules of order 
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that_do not opnflict with any provision of this Charter, express 
or implied- In each meeting held in January, the Board shall set 
meeting dates, time and place for the remainder of the year for 
Board meetings. 

Megtings of the Boa^ of M r o ctbr s , The Board shall meet 
in an established place which is accessible to the public, and 
shall schedule at least one regular meeting in each month. The 
initial location of the business office of the Consortium shall 

be : - ^ ^ - ^ 

and may be changed fromtime to time by the BoarH^ Consortium ' 
records shall be kept at its business office, and it shall be the 
mailing address i Special meetings of the board may be called 
upon the request of any three (3)^ Board members to the Board 
Chairptsrsbh, siibmitted in writing a mln^ twenty-four 24 

hours prior to the time in requested for such a meeting, and upon 
notification to all Board members, toy special meetings of the 
Board which are convened shall be limited in scope to discussion 
of the specific issue for which the meeting was called andnotice 
given. A guoriim shall be required for all meetings w A quorum 
shall consist of five (5^ Board members. A quorum shall be 
required in order to conduct business. Five (5) affirmative 
votes or the majority of the menODership present, whichever is 
great er^ shall be required in order to pass any motion or 
resolution except where otherwise stipulated in this Charter. 
(Pursuant^to the above, if there are seven members present, five 
X5) affirmative votes are required to pass any motion or 
reso^ntion. If there are eight members present^ five (5) 
affirmative votes are required to pass any motion or resolution.) 
Voter or; all measures shall be recorded by the Secretary^ The 

Qpon r-'^ettngs Act. — — shall be cps^lied with and the 

Fecre;: .-.ry to trs Board shall perform all functions necessary to 
comply /it :^ 3?' i Actw 

< > niv tec; .. of the Board of Directors . The Board shall not 
establish tndinq coirmittees to carry out any of its business. 
In the e\ >5st that a quorum is not present at a regularly 
schedules ^cet :r;.r.j, the Board may reconstitute itself as a Commit- 
tee of x.he RiU'le for the purposes of discussion only. 

- CH7,;g£gt^ PTE^gS, DUTIES/ AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 

BOARD OF P_IRX>CT0R3 

_ The powers^ duties, and responsibilities of the Board of 

Directors shall be: 

1. To establish a regional administrative entity_ with the 
concurrence of the Private industry_ Council, and to provide 
for the general supe3rvis ion of an Administrator who is the 
executive and manager of the administrative entity. 

2. To approve^ disapprove, modify or amend the service 
delivery plans developed by the Administrative staff and 
PIC and to submit approved plans to the appropriate 
authorities. Said plan shall; 
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a. Set forth a description of the services to be provided 
and performance goals ^ assure that such services will 
be administered by or under the_ supervisibri of the 
Boards describe the geographical area to be served, and 
assure that to the maximum extent feasible^ services 
will be provided to those individuals who heed them 
most. 

b. Assure that_ any monies received for implementation of 
programs comply with the Act and other funding source 
requirements • 

Ci Provide assurances that pr^ of institutional 

training will be designated for occupations in which 
skiii shortages exists and^t^ will, 
whenever possible^ result in employment which provides 
economic self-sufficiency as required by the Act. 

3. TO review, approve, disapprove, modify, or amend a budget 
for all operations in each fiscal year. 

4. TP hereby grant the ehai3rp€srsbn of the Board or in his/her 
absence^ the Vice-Chairperson, acting on behalf of_ all 

Chief Elected Officials in the counties, the_power to 

sign^ executive and do all things incident and necessary to 
properly stlbmit grant applications and any necessary 
modifications thereto regarding the Act, br bther grants. 
The Chairperson, , br in his/her absence > the Vice- 
Chairperson, shallalsb have the power, acting on behalf bf 

all Chief Elected Officials in the _^ counties, to sigh 

all documents^ including, but hot .limited to, contracts. 
However, prior to the execution bf any documents as stated 
above, the Board shall approve the same. 

^S. To select the me^mbers of the PIC in accordance with the 
procedurr^js outlined in Chapter 7. 

6i Tb impiern^nt and operate or to contract for implementation 
and operr^i ton of programs and services approved by the 
Board . 

7. Tb request ?rbm the Administrative Entity regular reports 
concerning the status, both financial and operational, of 
^^11 Cbhsbrtiv;u programs i 



^. G Board is p^-bhibited from deficit financing and has no 

Authbrity to t or to borrbw. 

O H/iPTER 6s STRUGTtJRE OF THE REGIONAIi ADMINISTRATIVE ENTIT Y 

The Administrative Entity shall be selected by a majority 
..j' _t,hf^^ total Bbard membership in agreement with the Private 
Indu^cry Council. The Administrative Entity will serve at the 
pleasure of the Board and shall only be succeeded if two-thirds 
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of the_total members of the Board so vote in a public meeting of 
the Board. TheRegional Administrative Entity shall be composed 
of an Administrator^ who is_the executive and manager of the 
Administrative Entity, and Secretary of_ the Board, and other sub- 
ordinate staff deemtsd necessaiy to facilitate, the planning, 
implementation, operation^ monitoring and evaluation of programs 
for the region. A^inlstrator of the Administrative Entity is 
empowered to fill all staff positions as provided for in the 
Administrative budget unless disapproved by a majority of the 
total Board. 

CHAPTER 7: ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRIVATE JNmjSTRY COUNCIL 

The Board of Directors 
Council (hereinafter refer 
Act. The PIC ishall appoir 
as reguired by the Act. % 
Secretary to the PIC- 

CHAPTER DUTIE^- . Mr :> gbN31B IT.iTISS OP THE PIC 

The PIC shall submit r^c^-^smeridations recrardin overall 

programs, plans and bttwic goals, policies and/'iDrocedures to the 
Board and Administrative Entity • The PiC shall also provide 
oversight review of emplbymeht and training programs conducted in 
the SDA^ as well as a continuing analysis of _needs for 
employment^ training, and related services in he SbA^ The Pic 
shall perform such other duties as required By the Act. 



CHAPTER 9: DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OP THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE EN TITY 

The_Administratiye Entity shall have the following duties 
and responsibilities and such other duties as may be required a 
directed by the Board: 

To prepare plans as directed by the Board and the PIC for 
the region which: 

a. assess the employment and training potential of the 
regional labor market. 

b. assure that outreach work occurs which makes citizens 
of the region aware of the availability of services. 

c. jprbvide for orientation, couns^ education, and 
institutibhal skill training_designed to prepare 
individuals living ih_the region to enter the re- 
gional labor market or to qualify for more productive 
job opportunities in that labor market. 



shall establish a Private Industry 
.^.s PICIj, in compliance with the 
rperson from among its members, 
.icrcrator of - shall be the 
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d. provide oh the job training opportunities i 

e. provide service to individuals to enable them to retain 
emplcyment. 

f. provide supportive services to enable individuals to 
take advantage of empldyment opportunities > including 
necessary health care and medical services^ child care, 
residential support, or any other necessary service 
incident to employment. 

g. develop information concerning labor market and 
activities^ such as restrrictur jobs to make them 
more responsive to objectives of the Act, 

h. develop training, empiqyme^^ and related 
services conducted by regionally based organizationr . 

2. To develop a budget for sxibmission to the Board, which is 
prepared in acedrdahce with federal and state guidelines 
and the provisions of the Ac^:, 

3. To prbvidts prof essibhal, technical , and clerical support to 
the PIC and the Board in all matters relating to the plan- 
ning, bperatibh> monitoring, oversight, and evaluation of 
programs in the regibn. 

4 . To develbp and carry out a program to monitor and evaluate 
programs authorized by the Board and/br this Fie, It shall 
perform such other duties as are directed by the Board, 

5. To provide for the operatipn bf all programs which are 
carried on under the direct authority of the Board. 

CHAPTER 10 : AMEM)MENT PRGGEDURES 

This Charter may be amended only by mutual written 

agreement of the Counties of , , and 



CHAPTER 11 ; TERMINATION OF CONSORTIUM 

This_eharter and Consortium shall continue until such time 
that the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 is repealed by 
Congress and all necessary close-out functions are 
Hbwever> notwithstanding the above , any governmental unit which 
is a party to this Agreement and Charter may withdraw from the 
Cbnsbrtium upon prior written notice of 120 days before the end 
bf any fiscal year > to the respective legislative bodies 
composing membership in the Consortium. 
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CHAPTE R ia: STATUS 

The Consdrtiiim shall have separate legal status i 
CHAPTER li ; CO NFLICT ANB AUTHORITY 



_ If_there is any conflict between the Act and this Charter, 
the Act shall prevail. Each of the constituent members of the 
Consortium possess the power and authority to enter into this 
Agreement and Charter. 
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AGRE^ENT 
BETWEEN 

PRXVRTE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

AND 

THE CHIEF EIiECTEb OFFICIALS OF 
- - JOB TRAINING PROGRAM 



This agreement is made and entered into by and between the 

^_ ^ Private Industry Council^ hereinafter referred to as the 

PIC and thts Chief Elected Officials of the Job Training 

Program^ Inc., hereinafter referred to as the i^Qs; and 



WHEREAS^ the Job Training Partnership Act, (29 tJ.S.e. 1501 
et. se^. Public Law 97-300, 96 Stat, 1322) , hereinafter referred 
to as the Act, authorizes, the_ expenditure of federal funds for 
job training programs in locally determined Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs) ; and 

fVE^REAS, the counties of -, , and 

- — — have been designated by the_ Governor, of the State of 

as a legall ' constituted Service Delivery Area; and 

^ElffiAS, the Act requires the es of the Private 

Industry Council to provide policy guidance and oversight with 
respect to activities under the job training plan and oversight 
of the programs conducted under the job training plan for the 
local SDA; and 

fjasiEAS, the State of — -- has interpreted that the 
partnership agreement is to be a formally established written 
legal agreement between the i^bs and the PIC; and 

fraERESSr this afcrementioned agreement is to represent and 
protect the best interests of both parties to the mutual benefit 
of the cit.Lz^'ns jlhc? communities of the State of ; and 



KIHEREAS, the Act specifies that the LEOs and the PIC must 
jointly submir. ta^- SDA's job training plan to include the selec- 
tion of the ^^raut recipient and the administrcitive entity; 

NOW Tffi£RE5*ORE^ be it resolved that this Agreement pursuant 
to the_ 2 . t be 3Piade and entered into by and between the PIC and 

the lEOb. 

1^ Dealgykatiun of the Service Delivery Area Grant Recipient 

fho Chief Local Elect^^ the SDA, as designated 

by the Act ^ shall have the authority to act as the grant 
recipient for the SDA This may designate one of their 
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members^ any consortium of members, or any combination so 
agreed upon by the collective body of officials to act as 
grant recipient, 

2. Designation of the Service Delive^ Area Administrative 
Entity 

An incorporated cpaiitibri made up of the Id local elected 
official representatives will act as administrative entity. 
It will act as the program's administrator and will hot 
subcontract its responsibility. to any other entity. It is 
understood that this entity will hire staff to perform the 
day-to-day functions of the administrative entity. This 
entity agrees to abide by all legislative requirements. 
State policy guidelines, administrative requirements^ and 
any other_ applicable specifications so designated by the 
PlCi It is further understood that this entity will faith- 
fully enact the policy set by the PIC and be sxibject to 
monitoring and oversight by the PiC. 

It is agreed that the Pie will have full authority and 
responsibility for idle selection of the executive director 
of the_ administrative entity ^ It_ is further understood 
that all replacements for this position will follow the 
same procedure. It will be the responsibility of the 
administrative entity to fill all other staff positions for 
the day-to-day functioning of the administrative entity. 

It will be the responsibility of the administrative entity 
to provide all required information for the pre-award 
survey. 

3. Procedures to be Used in Developing the Job Training Plan 

It is the intent of the PiC to comply with its legislative 
responslbJ \ity to provide policy guidance for and exercise 
oversight oyer all activities df_the job training plan for 
the SDA. It is agreed that the PIC will have authority to 
develop policy guidance for the plan. It is further agreed 
that the I^Os will have an opportunity to provide input and 
guidance into the plan development. It is further under- 
stood that_contained within the plan and policy guidelines 
will be_the provision that the PIC will review all requests 
for proposals and retain full authority to perforru over- 
sight of the same. The policy guidance for the plan 
development will be prepared by the PIC. This policy guid- 
ance will include but is not limited to the following: 

1. Identification of areas of need 

2. Identification of population to be served 

3. Potential subjects to be addressed by the plan 

4. Prioritization of those subject areas 
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5. Any designation of focus stibjects and/or concentration 

of effort specifications 
5^ Performance standard and/or cost i imitation standards 
7. Selection criteria for service providers 

Orice the policy guidelines are developed^ the administra- 
tive entity will be responsible for preparing the actual 
job training plan, including budgets. Once prepared, the 
plan will receive a final review and approval from the PIC. 
In additidri to the actual preparation of the job training 
plan^ it will be the responsibility of the administrative 
entity to submit prppqse^^ procedures in accordance with 
section 105_ of the Act for review and comment cohcerhihg 
the plan. These procedures will be reviewed and approved 
by the PIC. 

4. Functions aiid Respoi sibllities Under the Partnership Act 

I • Auchorft igci and Responsibilities of the Private 
industry Council 

Ad The Pie shall provide policy guidance to the LEOs 
oh ^iitters pertaining to the provision of services 
under the Act. 

B. The PIC shall provide policy guidance for the plan 
development and review and approve the job training 
plan prepared by the administrative entity pursuant 
to the Act. 

C. The PIC shall exercise oversight over all 
activities of the job_ training plan of the SDAs. 
The PIC/s report shall be distributed by the PIC to 
its membership and the LEOs in a timely manner. 

b. ThePIC shall solicit the input and participation 
of the local business, community in the provision of 
program services to eligible residents in the SDA. 

E. The PIC shall construct its own by-laws, as 

appropriate, in accordance with the job training 
plan, exercise its option under Section 103 (E) ^1) 
and j2) to prepare and appro /e a budget for itself 
and hire c taff . 

II. Authorities and Respbhsibilixiies of the U^a^l Ejected 
Officials 

A. The £E0s, as _ the administrative entity^ shall 
prepare a job training plan pursuant to the Act 
which shall be ^approved jointly by the PIC and the 
LEOs prior to its submission to the Governor as 
described in the Act. 
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The LEOs^ as the administrative entity > shall 
administer programs as described in the job train- 
ing plan and pursuant to the Act^ rules and regula- 
tions promulgated to carry out the purposes of the 
Act; and applicable federal^ state and local laws, 
rules, and regulations. 

Administrative responsibilities and authorities 
shall include: 

ii Selection and hiring of staff . 

2. Receipt and disbursement of all funds relatcci 
to program operaticsns . 

3. eoiiection of r^ ^g^am. data necessary for 
management and evaluation and the preparation 
of required and desired repo 

4. Monitoring and evaluating program operations 
pursuant to the Act^ 

5* ebhtracting with vendors for services described 
in the job training pian^ 

6. Determination and verification of participant 
eligibility as described in the Act^ 

7. Prbcuremeht and maintenance of fixed assets and 
e>^endable supplies necessar;^ for program 
operation. 

8. Collection and disposition ol! program income 
gene ;:ated_ by program activities pursuant to OMB 

circuJ-ar A102,49 CFR 29-70. 205 and 

Management and Cost Principles. 

The LEOs shall procure au^ of funds as required 
under the Act and shall resolve any questions aris- 
ing from said audit. 

The tEQs shall develop and manare a system to hear 
and resolve grievances brought V)^ participants, 
vendors, and other interested parties as req:iired 
by the Act. 

The LEOs shall responc to PIC oversight reports and 
take corrective action within the prescribed 
timeframe. 

Authorities and Responsibilities Held JointlY by 
Bot^i^Parties 

As the Act ihdicateis that ah equal partnership 
exists, any disputes between the partners in the 
Agreement s;hall be resolved by mutually 
satisfactory negotiations. 
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It is the joint authority and responsibility of 
both partners to ensure effective service delivery 
which provides the most beneficial mix of program 
options to the eligible residents of the sbk. It is 
further the shared responsibility and authority of 
the partners to stimulate the active, effective 
participation of all sectors of the community in 
the provision of job training services. 

5. Oversight Responsibilities 

it is understood tha^ the PIC performs 

oversight and determines non-compliance by the 
Grant JRecipient/Administrative Entity or a 
Subrecipient^ the PICwill issue a timely report to 
the Administrative Entity with -recommended 
corrective action and specific timeframes for 
corrective action to be taken, it is further 
understood that^en the pic and LEO mutually agree 
that any subrecipient_is not performing the 
standards of the contract and acceptable corrective 
action. has hot been taken, the contract may be 
cancelled. 

Also, it is further understood that, vrtien the PIC 
determines that the Grant Recipieht/Admihistrative 
Entity is in non-^cdmpliance with the act or the job 
training plan and acceptable corrective action has hot 
been taken, a joint meeting between the PIG and LEOs 
will be called to resolve the non^cbmpliahce issue, if 
the issue cannot be satisfactorily resolved, an accept- 
able third party will be asked to assist in m Elating 
the issue to a successful conclusion. 
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PIC/LEO AGREEMENT 
Addendum 



This agreement and all future agreements shall coyer the time 
period reflective of the JTPA program year^ July 1 through June 

30. Therefore, this agreement andall future agreements, shall 

be renegotiated and renewed on an annual ba^is. 

Either the Pie or LEO may request a modification to this 
agreement through the chair of either board prior to the renewal 
date of the annual _agreementr» This written request must be ac- 
knowledged by the other party within 30 days^ A joint meeting of 
the executive boards would be_ called by their respective chairs 
to discuss requested modifications before taking to full boards 
for vote. If the executive boards cannot reach tentative agree- 
ment bh the modif icatidh(s) , then a joint_meeting of the Pie and 
LEOs_ would be called. If the issue cannot be satisfactorily 
resolved, ah acceptable third party will be called in to assist 
in mediating the issue to a successful cohclusiohr 

This addendum has been approved by the PIC and the LEO and is 
effective when signed by the Chair of the PIC and the ehair of 
the LEO. 
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